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Review, have all expressed in terms of 
warm appreciation their conviction of 
the value of this work, as ‘‘an important 
addition to our standard literature.’’ 
Some of the workers in the field, also, 
have certified to its having been a means 
of great spiritual blessing to themselves. 
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THE SPIRIT OF EARLY QUAKER- 
ISM.* 





George Fox was born in 1624. His 
public ministry began in 1647. This was 
jn the midst of the Civil War when Puri- 
tanism was becoming triumphant in the 
person of Oliver Cromwell. It was an 
age no less of political than of religious 
excitement— when the aggressions of royal- 
ty were testified against no more vigor- 
ously than the dogmas of papacy—and 
when political parties were drawn on ec- 
clesiastical lines. Men were thinking in- 
tensely. Orthodoxy in religion was the 
test of merit, and heresy was the one 
deadly sin. Infidelity as we now know it 
was not a vital question. Men accepted 
freely the New Testament and its divine 
source, and its more obvious statements, 
the miracles, the divinity and atonement 
of Christ were not seriously questioned. 
Each sect devoted itself not to attacks on 
an outside enemy, who did not dare to 
raise his head, but to proving by the uni- 
versally accepted standard, its own and 
only right to be the Church of Christ. It 
was not age of broad thought. Men did 
not as now search for the fundamentals of 
belief in the constitution of the human 
mind and allow reason full play over the 
whole realm of nature and thought. They 
stopped reverently at the feet of revela- 
ton, content to curtail the field of reason 
by its boundaries. But what they lacked 
in breadth they more than supplied in in- 
tensity. There was an assurance in indi- 
vidual conviction, and positiveness in be- 
lief, when founded on the obvious mean- 
ing of the New Testament, and an hon- 
ety in carrying out this belief to its 
practical consequences, which has not 

its counterpart in our times. The de- 

sirability of getting to heaven and the 
hece.sity. of getting there if at all by 
the New Testament order were trans- 
cendant and universally accepted articles, 
but what that order was, was the burning 
question that set the professors of religion 
against each other in deadly combat, 
which established sect upon sect, Seekers, 

Ranters, Fifth Monarchy men, Muggle- 

tonians, Baptists, Anabaptists and Brown 

is, to say nothing of the better recog- 
nized Anglican, Presbyterian and Inde- 

Pendent Churches. In addition to all 

there was a floating population, the 
wumps of ecclesiastism, unattached 
any society but honestly seeking among 
alla place of spiritual rest. They 

Saw delusion and oftentimes dishonesty 

in them all, as they tried them one after 

another, and many dropping the counsel 


men were asking for a surer touchstone 
—_— 


"First 


Lecture of the Overseers’ Course, Twelfth Street 
Mestinghouse, Philadelphia, 180, By in 
Sharpless, LL.D. of Hay aa 1890. By President Isaac 


verford ec, 






























uncorrupted by the human influences of 
tradition and prejudice. 


Into this seething mass of humanity 


torn by distracting teachings, yet to a 
great extent honestly seeking the Truth 
plunged the fervid spirit of George Fox. 


He had much in common with his age. 


The unrest of soul drove him from his 
home and occupation, to one ‘** Professor ’’ 
after another, to meditation and Bible 
study and prayer. 
The priests were miserable comforters, the 
sects one by one were tried and found 
wanting, his Bible did not give him the 
clue, and his spirit was at sea till there 
came to him direct from God as he be- 
lieved the inspiration, ‘‘ There is one even 
Christ Jesus that can minister to thy con- 
dition.”’ 
had not found all truth, but he had found 
a means of obtaining all that he needed. 
He never lost faith in this method of se- 
curing Divine knowledge. 
his feet on firm ground and he was 
sure he could do the same for others. 
Humanity could not satisfy him and 
from dependence upon it he would 
lead the Christian world, but where Hu- 
manity could not reach, Divinity would 
stretch out its arm and make the con 
nection which would draw the soul to 
God. 


He found no haven, 


Then his doubts vanished. He 


It had placed 


It was on this source, the direct revela- 


tion of God’s will, that he depended not 
only for soul-satsfying rest, but for his 
theological and ethical opinions. 
Lord opened to me that being bred at 
Oxtord and Cambridge was not enough to 
fit and qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ.’’ ‘It was opened to me that God did 


‘* The 


not dwell in temples made with hands,” 
‘* It was opened to me that all was done 
and to be done inand by Christ’ and so 
on through the whole list of his opinions 
on religious subjects, and if we may be- 
lieve his earnest apostle, on secular also, 
for Wm. Penn says ‘‘ he was a divine and 
a naturalist and all of God Almighty’s 
making.’”? Of his wisdom in natural 
things he has not left much record, but 
that an uneducated man, without much 
opportunity for contact with learning 
could have evolved from his intellect alone, 
such a connected system of philosophical 
belief and such practical wisdom in or- 
ganization and discipline, is hard to be- 
lieve even in this age skeptical of the su- 
pernatural. Judging by reason alone, it 
seems more probable that he received 
them from the source which he believed 
furnished them than any other, Let him 
who would deny revelation tell how it was 
that Fox evolved such a satisfactory philo- 
sophy, for he preached before Barclay 
wrote. He gave the clue to Barclay and 
Penn and the other university men and 
not they to him. No better evidence of the 


























truth of divine revelation can be found 
than George Fox’s Journal. 


He entered into the spirit of his age and 


his country in the courage with which he 
carried his convictions into action. His 
was not the courage of the early English 
king of whom his biographer mourniully 
records, ‘‘ he feared God but little and 
man not at all,’’ nor was there any of the 
bravado implied in the oft-quoted defiance 
of Luther, that he would go to Worms 
if there were as many devils there as 
tiles on the house top. There is not 
one touch of bravado in George Fox’s 
Journal. 
duty in spite of your opposition, but he 
always did it, and there 1s apparent no 
consciousness that he thought he was doing 
a brave thing. When he heard that the mag- 
istrates had specially prepared some stocks 
for him at Evesham, he went to Evesham, 
and as he says, he had ‘‘a large, precious 
meeting.” 
speaking and left him almost dead, he rose 
and spoke again, showing them how they 
dishonored Christianity. 


He never said, I will do my 


When the people beat him for 


When he heard that the Mayor of Cork 


had warrants out for him, and his friends 
entreated him to go another way, he rode 
his horse up the main street of Cork and 
past the mayor’s house and to that of a 
Friend, and when he heard the town was 
in a great rage against him, his quiet re- 
mark wags, ‘* Let the devil do his worst,’’ 
for he had seen in a vision that his own 
spirit would triumph. 


When the Conventicle act was passed in 


1670, he advised his friends to keep on 
their meetings in spite of it, and hke a 
brave general he says, ‘‘ On the first day 
of the week after the act came into force, 


I went to the meeting in Grace Church 


street, where 1 expected the storm was 


most likely to begin.’”? Thus he went 
through his periluus life, following his 
Heavenly Guide, both in thought and 
action, uttering no word of self-compla- 
cency, saying nothing to his persecutors 
for the sake of harshness, but never even 
hesitating to do a duty in the face of any 
danger. One mows, as one reads his 
Journal, that he would have walked with- 
out flinching and without thought of per- 
sonal merit, into a burning fiery furnace 
for the least jot or tittle of his convictions. 

I have said that Fox shares with his 
country and his age this noble courage. 
There were many time servers in his day, 
yet it is the glory of the English race that 
martyrs have not been lacking to any 
honest belief. It is a courage which exisis 
to-day in the same race pre-eminently, but 
which we are in danger of losing through 
admixture of other peoples, and through 
the good-natured materialism which char- 
acterizes our American nation, and yet it 
is courage which we need as much as ever, 
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though in the face of different enemies, 
and to a certain extent to testify to dif- 
ferent truths. 

George Fcx differed from the spirit of 
his age in the catholicity of his theology. 
The Calvinism of the day taught election. 
It took Paul’s obvious meaning in its nar- 
rowest interpretation. Fox took the tenor 
of the New Testament in its very widest. 
Instead of a chosen few in Bible lands, the 
Friend embraced the whole world, in 
heathendom as well as Christianity in the 
circle of the recipients of this saving grace. 
The man or woman bowing down to idols 
of wood or stone, or even practicing hor- 
rible crimes in the centre of the dark con- 
tinent, who never heard of Christ, was yet 
through the purchase of Christ the pos- 
sessor of a divine seed which was sufficient 
for salvation. 

George Fox had a community of feeling 
with all men, and whether he preached to 
savages in America or the Lord Protector 
of England, he appealed with equal confi- 
dence to the inward monitor. The Bible 
was limited to a comparatively few, and 
the current Puritanism would limit salva 
tion to a few of these, but everywhere over 
the whole earth, wherever a human heart 
beat, there were the embers of a divine 
fire which he would fan into flame. To 
him Quakerism was not sectarianism. It 
was the truth of God for all the world, 
adapted for all, simple, direct, and of uni- 
versal application. It was reserved for 
his successors of the next century, jealously 
guarding the truth of their ancestors, 
treasuring up the principles established at 
sO great a sacrifice, to narrow themselves 
into a sect, and change from aggressive 
activity to a guarded defence. 

(To be continued.) 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ATONEMENT. 


The substance of the following paper 
was written many years ago at the request 
of a valued friend, in the hope of assisting 
sincere inquirers. It is not without much 
diffidence that it is submitted to the pages 
of the Examiner, in the trust that it may 
not be without its use in a somewhat more 
extended circle. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 

In offering a few words upon the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, I deeply feel that 
the subject is one which especially needs 
to be approached with reverence and 
godly fear, in that spirit in which the 
breathing of the heart is, ‘‘ Open Thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law.’’ The disciples of 
Christ will ever esteem it their high privi- 
lege to be bound by His teaching. Re- 
joicing to accept all things which are 
written in the law and in the prophets, or 
are recorded in the New Testament as the 
abiding testimony wuiclt God has given 
concerning His Son, they well know that 
these can only be explained, illustrated, 
and savingly applied, from age to age, 
through the exercise of a living faith, 
under the enlightening and transforming 
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power of the Spirit of God, of whose voice 

the poet Cowper has so beautifully said— 

‘«__ Whom it teaches it makes prompt to 
learn, 

And with the boon gives talents for its use.” 


In these things, according to the excel- 
lent advice long since given by our Yearly 
Meeting, I have no desire ‘‘to be wise 
above what is written ”’ in the Holy Scrip. 
tures; but would simply accept them as 
absolutely conclusive, in all their compre- 
hensiveness on the one hand, and in all 
their limitation on the other. 


Il, THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 


Let us, then, reverently meditate upon 
the problem to be solved in the reconcili- 
ation of a fallen world. Sin meets us at 
the very threshold as a mighty undeniable 
fact. How is it to be put away, both in 
its gué/t and in its power, without com- 
promising unchangeable holiness? The 
law has been broken, the inevitable pen- 
alty has been incurred. ‘‘ Death has 
passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned ’’ (Rom. v. 12). How shall love 
work, and mercy be proclaimed in vindi- 
cation of eternal righteousness? It is 
not for us to presume to question whether 
our Heavenly Father could not have found 
some other way to life than that which He 
has been pleased to reveal. May we rather 
as His dependent children bow in reverent 
adoration, and confess the matchless wis- 
dom, ‘‘the grace and the truth,’’ with 
which the great problem has been solved. 


Ill, THE LOVE IN THE SACRIFICE. 


How significant is the declaration of 
the Apostle, ‘‘ God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us” (Rom. v. 8). 
Love is revealed in all its glorious fullness, 
but NOT WITHOUT A SACRIFICE,—the sacri- 
fice of one altogether innocent, even the 
sacrifice of Christ, ‘‘Who through the 
eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot 
unto God ’’ (Heb. ix. 14). 

It is the Lord Himself who has seen fit 
to reveal His love in this particular way 
and not in another; and it is because He 
has done so, that we are not only author- 
ized, but required to open our minds and 
hearts to all the instruction designed by 
Infinite wisdom to be therein conveyed. 


IV. THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE, 


According to the plain declarations of 
Holy Scripture, the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
His sufferings and death, performed acts 
for us which were accepted on our behalf, 
in virtue of which alone we receive the for- 
giveness of sins. In the words of the 
Apostle Paul, ‘‘ God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them.—He 
made Him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him’”’ (II Cor. v. 19-21). 
The same Apostle writes to the Galatians, 
‘* Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being madea curse for us; for 
it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree: that the blessing of 
Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
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through Jesus Christ: that we [both the 
Jew and the Gentile] might receive the 
promise of the Spirit, through faith” 
(Gal. iii. 13, 14). And again to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘ Christ hath loved us, and 
hath given Himself for us, an offering and 
a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling 
savor ’” (Eph. v. 2). 

These are no isolated or occasional ut. 
terances. They are, so to speak, the very 
bone and sinew of the revelation which 
God has been pleased to make of Himself. 
He has spoken with unmistakable clearness 
both in the types and prophecies of the 
Old Testament, and in the unalterable 
facts and utterances of the New Covenant, 
The space at my disposal does not admit 
of an allusion to more than a very few of 
the illustrations which might be easily 
multiplied in reference to this great theme, 


Vv. EVIDENCE OF TYPE AND PROPHECY, 


What are the details of the feast of the 
Passover,* but a typical anticipation and 
prophecy of Him who as ‘the Lamb 
without blemish,’’ offered Himself without 
spot unto God, and became in the highest 
sense ‘‘ our Passover sacrificed for us” (I 
Cor. v. 7)? What are the sin offerings 
under the law but emphatical reiterations 
of the solemn fact that ‘‘ without shedding 
of blood is no remission ”’ (Heb. ix. 22)? 
How vivid is the picture presented to us 
in the 22d Psalm. The cry of agony, 
‘* My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?’’ the bitter taunts, the cruel 
mocking and reviling ; the parting of the 
garments; the casting of the lot for the 
undivided seamless coat ; the piercing of 
the hands and the feet ;—all are there, 
In whom do these particulars find their 
application and fulfillment but in Him, of 
whom it has been so well said, “ The sins 
of all mankind were upon Him, and their 
iniquities and transgressions with which 
He was wounded, which He was to bear 
and to be an offering for them as He was 
man, but He died not as He was God; 
and so, in that He died for all men, and 
tasted death for every man, He was an 
offering for the sins of the whole world?”t 

Again, if we turn to the 53d chapterof 
Isaiah, a chapter, be it remembered, un 
questionably written centuries before the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, what do we 
read, but words which have their only 
adequate explanation and resting-place i 
the great facts of Christian redemption? 

Beholding from afar the sufferings and 
death of the Lord’s servant, ‘‘ who hat 
done no violence, neither was any deceit 
in His mouth,”’ the prophet bewails the 
unbelieving heartlessness with which | 
people had esteemed the sufferer, } “ strick- 
en’’ and afflicted for his own sins. “ 
ly,” he exclaims, ‘‘ they were our 
that He bore, our sorrows that He cf 
ried.’’ ‘* He was wounded for our trait 
gressions, He was bruised for our iniqur 
ties: the chastisement of our peace ¥# 


*See particularly the rath chapter of Exodus, 
tGeorge Fox’s Journal, p. 4. First edition. we 
sae = ee va. translates, ~ - 
asis: ‘* We esteem Him as a leper. a 
Ford in the sense in which it is used in Leviticus ™™ 
22-29, and Deut. xvii. 8, 
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n Him, and by His stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone astray, 
we bave turned every one aside to his own 
way ; but the Lord hath laid on Him the 
jniquity of us all.”” (Isa. lili. 4, 5, 6.) If 
janguage have any meaning, how can these 
inspired words ever be explained away ? 

Let it never be forgotten that He of 
whom these things were spoken, though 
declared to be ‘‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,’’ is proclaimed by 
the same prophet, as ‘‘ the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace; of the increase of whose govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.”’ * 
Ip this wondrous union of attributes at 
once human and D.vine, we have the key 
to the understanding of the marvellous 
prediction which follows: that the suffer- 
ing servant who was to be ‘‘led as a 
lamb to the slaughter,’ was still to live 
after He had ‘‘ made His grave with the 
wicked.’’ ‘‘ For,” continues the pro- 
phet, ‘when Thou shalt have made His 
soul an offering for sin, He shall see His 
seed, He shall prolong His days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in His 
hands. He shall see of the travail of 
His soul and shall be satisfied: by His 
knowledge [the knowledge of Himself] 
shall my righteous servant justify many, 
for He shall bear their iniquities.”’ f 

The memorable prediction of Zecha- 

riah must conclude this brief reference to 
ancient prophecy. The prophet is com- 
missioned to foretell the out-pouring of 

“the Spirit of grace and of supplications 
upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem,’’ drawing them 
to ‘look unto Him whom they had 
pierced,’’ and to ‘‘mourn for Him as 
one mourneth for his only son.’’ He 
proceeds to encourage the mourners with 
the gracious promise of the ‘‘ Fountain 
opened” for the cleansing even of their 
sins; whilst the transcendent dignity of 
the pierced and smitten Shepherd appears 
in the words, ‘*‘ Awake, O sword, against 
my Shepherd, and against the man that is 
MY FELLOW, saith the Lord of Hosts’”’ 
(Zech. xii. 10 ; xiii. 1 & 7). 


(To be continued.) 





e- 


VocaL Prayer. —We believe it is given 
at times to all that are faithful (who have 
no natural defect) that they may pray vo- 
cally, or in the hearing of others; but 

w often, it is more than we can deter- 
Mine; seeing it is not revealed. But if 
any fail of this utterance through unfaith- 
fulness, their sin is nothing less, if they 
Omit prayer. ... . For we do affirm with 
= freedom, that who are faithful to the 

d, never want sufficient inspiration or 
influence to wait upon God, fear Him, 
Him, desire His grace, and divers 
Other inward duties. —R. Barclay, ‘* Qua- 
herism Confirmed,” p. 132. 


ee 
. ‘ 

opie ix, 6, mJ J. Gurney’s Essay on this in his 
Sion Notes,’” pp, 302-458, is still worth consulting. 


lili. 10,11, See Dr, Pa Smith's i 
ott. . yne Smiths interesting 
sbservations in his volume on the authenticity and Mes- 
Manic interpretation of the “‘ Prophecies of Isaiah,”’ pp. 
Oxford, 1862, 








From The Philadelphia Friend, 


THE BURIAL GROUND AND BUILD- 


INGS AT ARCH AND FOURTH STS. 


Almost immediately after the arrival of 


the first settlers at Philadelphi® Friends 
aequired a burial place. 
lot without any enclosure whatever. in 
the Seventh month, 1683, the Monthly 
Meeting ordered it to be fenced. This was 
done soon afterwards, and in 1686 it had 
been enclosed and had an entrance gate. 
It seems to have been a lot of small di- 
mensions, as in 1690 it had ‘‘ grown strait 
and too little,” and Friends bought an 


It was an open 


adjoining piece for increased accommo- 


dations. 


This burial ground does not appear to 
have been considered satisfactory, asin the 
Seventh month, 1683, a committee was 
appointed to interview William Penn with 
reference to ‘‘ a convenient place to bury 
the dead,’’ which committee reported a 
month later that the Governor had de- 
cided ‘‘ that the burial place should be in 
the middle of the city, in the same ground 
where the meeting-house was appointed.”’ 
This would seem to indicate that Centre 
Square was contemplated. Whatever the 
scheme was, as late as 1687 it had not 
been carried out, for at that time another 
application was made to William Penn for 
the grant of ‘‘ a more convenient place for 
a burying ground and other uses.” 


The location of this early burying 
ground cannot now be definitely settled, 
but it was probably within the limits of 
the present enclosure at Arch and Fourth 
Streets, as it seems likely that before that 
site had been settled on, it had become 
apparent that any such remote place as 
Centre Square was not desirable. No evi- 
dence has been found of the conveyance 
of any ground by Friends which can be 
identified with this first burial place. 


Friends came into possession of the new 
burial place in 1693-4. and in the Ninth 
month following steps were taken ‘to 
fence in the ground adjoining thé burial 
ground for an interior piece only for 
Friends.” Title to the ground was not, 
however, obtained until 1701, when Wm. 
Penn, being again in America, he execut- 
ed a Patent to Edward Shippen and Saml. 
Carpenter for the ground in question ; 
the plot being L shaped, 366 feet on Arch 
Street and 353 feet on Fourth Street, with 
an average depth of about 190 feet from 
both streets. The conveyance was in Trust 
‘*To the use and behoof of the people 
called Quakers, in Philadelphia, with 
whom I am now in communion, and who 
are and shall be in union and fellowship 
with the Yearly Meeting of the said peo- 
ple at London, for a burying place; and 
upon this further trust and confidence that 
the said Edward Shippen and Samuel 
Carpenter and their heirs, shall from. time 
to time hereafter, transfer and make over 
the said two pieces of ground [it was de- 
scribed in two lots] and premises or any 
part and parcel thereof, to such uses in- 
tents ancl purposes as the Monthly Meet- 
ing of the said people at Philadelphia, 


shall at any time hereafter direct and ap- 
point.” 

There has been much misapprehension, 
both as to the language and effect of this 
Patent. For a proper understanding of 
it, it must be remembered, that between 
the time that Friends came into posssesion 
of the lot and the date of the Patent, the 
Keithian separation had taken place. It 
is manifest that the object of the Founder 
was to cut off any claims which might be 
made by those who joined in that separa- 
tion. 

As respects the subsequent appropria- 
tion of the property, as the .grant is for 
such uses, intents and purposes ‘‘ as the 
Monthly Meeting of the said people at 
Philadelphia shall at any time hereafter 
direct and appoint,” it is clear that the 
disposition of the property is solely in the 
discretion of the three Monthly Meetings 
in Philadelphia for the Middle, Northern 
and Western Districts, which stand in the 
place of the original Monthly Meeting. 

The content of the lot is nearly two and 
a-half acres, a space far more than suffi- 
cient for burial purposes at that early day, 
and for many years a large part of it was 
used as a pasture-field. Prior to 1727, a 
pale fence seems to have enclosed the 
ground, but about that time a substantial 
brick wall was built around the premises, 
which was probably coped with soap 
stone; but the height was not very great 
as there was frequent annoyance from 
boys climbing over it and using the enclo- 
sure for a play-ground. At this time there 
was a school-house on some part of the 
lot, probably at the south end fronting on 
Fourth Street. 

In 1731, the grave-digger was found to 
be conniving at ‘‘ the setting up of grave- 
stones in our burial ground, and A. Mor- 
ris and J. Warder were appointed to ac- 
quaint him that unless he be more careful 
for the future to prevent the setting up of 

such marks of distinction, Friends will ap- 
point some other person to that service in 
his stead, that will be more careful to ob- 
serve the directions of this meeting.”’ 

In the Fifth month, 1738, the question 
of the erection of a new meeting-house 
being under consideration, the Monthly 
Meeting came to the judgment that the 
burial ground was the proper place to 
build it. This subject was before the 
meeting for several years, and a subscrip- 
tion was started to raise funds to carry out 
the proposed design, to which Friends in 
Barbadoes contributed £50. It was pro- 
posed to build the new meeting-house on 
the part of the ground which had been oc- 
cupied by the school-house; but to this 
the overseers of the public school decidedly 
objected. The Monthly Meeting, how- 
ever, insisted upon their right to use that 
part of the lot, but the project was after- 
wards abandoned. 

In 1794 a committee reported to the 
Monthly Meeting ‘that the old ground 
was so full, that they did not think it ad- 
visable to continue to bury taere longer 
than until another could be procured ; 
and that it was expedient to provide new 
ground as soon as may be, and adopt the 
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mode of burying regularly in rows” Prior 
to this time the method of burying seems 
to have been in family plots or without 
any regular plan. Burying in rows was 
an innovation introduced from England, 
and seems to have had its origin there in 
the overcrowding of grave-yards in the 
large cities. 

In 1795 the project of erecting a meet- 
ing.house at Arch and Fourth streets, 
which had been held in abeyance ever 
since 1738, was revived, and although it 
was decided not to act upon it at that 
time, the judgment was clearly expressed 
that the site should be adopted when way 
opened to proceed. The following year 
it was concluded to ‘‘ have that part of the 
ground on which it would be proper to 
erect such buildings marked out, and that 
no more interments should be admitted 
within the lines ;’’ and it was further de- 
cided, “‘ that by removing the earth from 
the part of the lot that was high, to other 
parts much lower, and hereafter burying 
in rows, it would answer the purpose of a 
burial place for a considerable number of 
years, besides accommodating those build- 
ings.” It was also deemed advisable ‘that 
a new wall should be built around the 
present grave-yard, of a proper height to 
prevent boys and others from going into 
it, . . . . the old wall being too low.”’ 
Sufficient unity did not, however, exist to 
justify the latier part of these proposi- 
tions being carried out, and it was not 
till 1801 that they were finally undertaken, 
It was concluded to build the wall nine 
feet in height from the pavement, as it 
now is. The estimated cost of these im 
provements was £1224 16s. 6d, but the 
actual cost reached nearly double that 
sum, which was defrayed by a subscription 
made by Friends. 

The levelling of the ground caused much 
dissatisfaction with some. Elizabeth 
Drinker, wife of Henry Drinker, writes 
in her diary under date of Eleventh 
month gth, 1801, ‘‘ They are levelling 
Friends’ burying ground, as I saw from J. 
Downing’s window. A shameful innova- 
tion in my opinion.” 

The highest ground was on Fourth 
street, and was lowered about eighteen 
inches over a space about one hundred 
and thirty feet long by sixty five feet wide. 
In the course of the work of grading and 
subsequently digging the foundations for 
the new buildings, some interesting cir- 
cumstances were developed. It was neces- 
sary to remove the remains of some of the 
dead, and it was found in an interment of 
eighteen years, that the larger bones and 
skull with the hair only remained, being 
separated from each other, whilst the hair 
itself was not changed. At thirty years 
the larger bones were dry and all sepa- 
rated, and could have been, without diffi- 
culty, removed to a small space at the bot- 
tom of the grave. It may be added that 
the character of the soil in this ground is 
in the main such as to promote decay, 
being mostly dry and free from drainage 
from surrounding premises, as well as the 
surface being graded so as to throw the 
water off. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


AMONG THE DESTITUTE. 


Extract from a paper read at the late 
Annual Meeting of the Bedford Insti- 
tute, London, by A. T. Alexander. 


It is now®nearly twenty-five years since 
the Bedford Institute was opened, and 
forty years since the establishment of the 
original First-day School in Quaker street. 
And for many years previous to that 
Peter Bedford had been pursuing his 
philanthrophic labors in Spitalfields, where 
not only poverty and ignorance abounded, 
but vice and crime were rampant, and 
thieves congregated. Unhappily the race of 
these is not yet extinct, and, though great 
improvement has taken place since those 
days, there is still much poverty and vice 
in the district. 

It is only in harmony with its origin 
and surroundings that the Institution, 
which perpetuates the memory of so true 
a friend of the friendless, should be the 
means of continuing a service for the 
people, similar in many respects to that 
which Peter Bedford started. 

Whilst, therefore, the Institute has 
brought under its influence and enlisted 
in its aid many of the most intelligent 
and superior of the working people cf the 
neighborhood, it has also been a, centre 
for ministering to the poorest. 

When the cholera raged, and when dire 
poverty overspread the East-end of Lon- 
don, ‘‘ the Bedford’? became for the first 
time a centre of relief; and later on, 
amongst other efforts, the spirit of sym- 
pathy with the distressed, the destitute 
and the lost, manifested itself in provid- 
ing free breakfasts on Sunday mornings. 
The idea appears to have originated with 
one or two workers who were endeavor- 
ing to reach some ot the men of the 
neighborhood ; and it is interesting to re- 
call the efforts, as a pioneer in this move- 
ment in the metropolis, of the late 
honored Thomas B. Smithies, with his 
coadjutor, Edward Bastin—one of the 
earliest. of the breakfasts organized by 
Mr. Smithies being held at the Bedford 
Institute. 

It was an effort to gather men together 
by means of a meal, and thus have an 
opportunity of leading them to the higher 
truth that ‘‘ man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’’ It was put- 
ting in practice the Divine-human idea 
that a man’s soul may be reached by the 
way of his body; or, in other words, that 
Christianity has to deal with bodies as 
well as souls, and that a hungry man is 
more likely to receive Gospel truth if it 
comes to him exemplified in sympathy 
for his necessities. 

So, twenty years ago, breakfast Meet- 
ings on Sunday mornings became a part 
of the Bedford Institute work, and have 
continued up to the present ; at one time 
on a larger scale than now, and confined 
to men; subsequently women were ad- 
mitted, and the average attendance of 
both sexes is now about 180 weekly. 

Many similar meetings are held in 
London by other workers during the 
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winter season, but the Bedford Meetin 
continues all the year round, the numbers 
varying according to weather, the chances 
of out-door employment, and similar cir. 
cumstances, 

The meal certainly is not one calculated 
to attract a man who hasa comfortable 
breakfast at home. The luxury of butter 
was long ayo dispensed with, and when 
the door is opened at 10.30 each guest on 
entering receives the sixth part of a quar. 
tern loaf and a pint mug, and when all 
are seated willing helpers (some of whom 
were themselves formerly among the 
guests) bring the coffee and fill the 
mugs. As hunger becomes satisfied the 
murmur of conversation or the busy hum 
of women’s voices is heard, till at eleven 
o’clock all are silent, while a familiar 
hymn—-‘‘ There is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood,’’ ‘* Rescue the Perishing,’’ or 
some other, is given out in which most of 
the company join. Prayer follows, with 
Bible reading, short Gospel addresses and 
hymns, till twelve o’clock, when the 
meeting closes. 

Tracts are distributed as the people 
disperse ; some come forward to sign the 
temperance pledge; others are spoken 
with, or stay to tell their need and seek a 
little further help.—ZL2ndon Friend. 


~o- -—___—_—___ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A SaBBATARIAN Frenchman is not 0 
very rare as might be imagined, if we are 
to believe the Réforme Sociale of Decem- 
ber 16th. That periodical, which is the 
bulletin of the Sociéié d’Economie So- 
ciale, and of the social peace unions, 
prints the programme and statutes of ‘‘ La 
Ligue populaire pour le repos du Di- 
manche,’’ and says in its editorial intro- 
duction to these that ‘* the unions having 
for their programme the Eternal Decalogue, 
have always put in the first rank of their 
desideranda the restoration of the Third* 
Commandment.” Certain religionists have 
been in the habit of dwelling fondiy on 
the phrase ‘‘the Everlasting Gospel,” 
but the ‘‘ Eternal Decalogue’’ is quite an- 
other sort of thing, as well as a quite 
new locution. That Sabbatarianism, prop: 
erly so called, should establish itself dur- 
ing this or the next century in France, or 
anywhere else, we do not think likely. It 
is proper to note, however, in this con 
nection, that the Ligue is not Sabbatarian 
in itself, though there are some Sabbatarl- 
ans among its promoters. It is merely @ 
league for the Sunday rest; and Turks, 
infidels, and heretics are doubtless includ- 
ed in it, as well as Jews and Christians. 
Especially it has for an object to obtai 
one free day in the week for workingmen, 
and it will attempt to demonstrate the 
necessity and benefits of the Sunday from 
the point of view of hygiene, of morals, 
of the family, and of the State. No 
one doubts, so far as we know, that this 
will be a useful and praiseworthy under- 
taking, and the names that are signed to 
the programme of the Ligue indicalé 


* Properly the Fourth Commandment, 
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clearly that the support of it comes from 
no single sect, or party, or church. 
Among them are those of Jules Simon 
and Léon Say, of two Protestant pastors, 
of an apostolic missionary (a Roman 
Catholic of course), of several managers 
of railways, of the architect of the city 
of Paris, and of other persons of distinc- 
tion in various callings. —Vation. 


CuurcH EsTABLISHMENT.—When we 
learn as well that the depraved and utterly 
vicious Marquis of Ailesbury is the patron 
of twenty-one church livings, while he is 
debarred from all English race tracks for 
cheating, it must remain a perpetual sur- 

rise that so many men can yet be found 
to fight for the Established Church, No- 
thing but the intense conservatism which 
is so dominant in England can explain 
the continuance of things in that great 
country, and he greatly errs who thirks 
that such a force can be speedily over- 
come, no matter how strong are the argu- 
ments used, or the incongruities with 
which it is indissolubly connected.—Zx. 
change. 


Procress iN ITaLy.—This year which 
is dtawing to its close has been quite an 
eventful one for those who are endeavor- 
ing to rescue Italy from the spiritual 
bondage which has made her so miserable 
in past ages. The inauguration on the 
gth of June of the monument to Gior- 
dano Bruno, Fra Paolo Sarpi, John 
Wiclif, Aomo Paleario and John Huss, 
and other martyrs for freedom of con- 
science, whose medallions surround the 
monument, has been a great victory of 
the Roman democracy over the Vatican, 
) which had worked hard in order to pre- 
} vent this solemn proclamation made by 

the Italian nation of the first among the 
“rights of man’’ — religious liberty. 


3 Documents establishing the fact that 
’ Bruno was burned, are soon to be pub- 
; lished ; and they will show that the denial 

of this fact by the organ of the Pope was 
: not well founded. 


: Another encouraging fact in the history 
of the year was the gift and the letter 
sent by King Humbert to the Waldensian 
Church, a few months ago, for the cele- 
bration of the second centenary of the 
“glorious return of the Waldensians,’’ 
i and his appointment of the Governor of 

the province of Turin, to atterd this cele- 


- bration as his personal representative. 
ri The papal press was greatly disturbed by 
a it, as it is the first time that the king of 
this country has so unmistakably mani- 
rf fesied his sympathy and admiration for 
z the Waldensians. Is it that our rulers be- 
in $10 to see clearly that a religious reform 
" greatly needed by the nation, and that 
he the twenty-five thousand descendants of 
- the heroic Waldensians who have never 
is bent the knee before the Vatican are best 
, fitted to lead in this national reform ? 


_ At any rate, this is certain, that those 
F ™ power are more decided than ever to 
to Work out the emancipation of Italy from 
clerical yoke, as may be seen from 
splendid speech delivered recently in 
alermo by the Prime Minister, Signor 








take place. 
ous and fruitful in results than in the past. 





Crispi, in the preseuce of a very great 
number of members of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
not enough for Italy to have abolished the 
temporal power of the Pope; she should 
now also disentangle herself from his 
spiritual power. 
went so far as to foretell the downfall of 
the papacy, saying that as Rome did exist 
and was great before the papacy was born, 
so it will continue to exist and be great 
when the papacy shall have disappeared. 
And the king sent him at once a telegram 
congratulating him on his courageous dis- 
course.—/ndependent. 


Indeed, he said, that it was 


He said more yet; he 


THE INQUISITION.—The Canadian Aa- 


vance quotes the Catholic Banner, a Ro- 


man Catholic journal, as soliloquizing 


after this fashion: ‘* Thank God we at 
last have turned towards the times when 
those who propagate heretical doctrines 


were punished with exemplary punish- 
ment. The re-establishment of the Holy 
Tribunal of the Inquisition must soon 
Its reign will be more glori- 


Our Catholic heart overflows with faith 


and enthusiam; and the immense joy we 


experience as we begin to reap the fruit 
of our present campaign exceeds all im- 
agination. What a day of pleasure will 
that be for us when we see anti-clericals 
writhing in the flames of the Inquisi- 
tion.”” This gratulation and exultation 
no doubt expresses the feeling of Romish 
Ultramontanes, or Jesuits, but we cannot 
think that it will receive the endorsement 
of liberty-loving Romanists. Thousands 
in the Romish Church will wish the Catho- 
lic Banner had not been so outspoken in 
itsenthusiasm. But we imagine it will be 
many a long day before the horrid Inqui- 
sition is again set up in any land. 

It belongs to a past age. The nine. 
teenth century has no use for it. Look 
at its damning record! Do not take the 
Protestant figures, but study the following 
startling revelation of its agents of cruelty 
and the number of its victims, as given 
by this same Catholic Banner: ‘ By 
Torquemada—Men and women burnt 
alive, 10,220; burnt in effigy, 6,84c; 
condemned to other punishments, 97,371. 
By Diego Deza—Men and women burnt 
alive, 2,592; burnt in effigy, 829; con- 
demned to other punishments, 32,952. 
By Cardinal Jiminez de Cisneros—Men 
and women burnt alive, 3,564; burnt in 
effigy, 2,232; condemned to other pun- 
ishments, 48,059. By Adrian de Flo- 
rencia—Men and women burnt alive, 
1,620; burnt in effigy, 560; condemned 
to other punishments, 21,835. Total 
number of men and women burnt alive 
under the ministry of forty-five holy In. 
quisitor-Generals, 35,534; total number 
burnt in effigy, 18,637; total number 
condemned to other punishments, 293,- 
533- Total, 347,704” Here is some- 
thing to weep over rather than to gloat 
over. Rome should throw a cloak over 
this dark page in her history instead of 
bringing it out in bold daylight as a mat- 
ter to rejoice over and to desire to see re- 
enacted.—S. S. Zimes. 





THE NUMBER OF THE STARS. 


The total number of stars one can see 


will depend very largely upon the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere and the keenness 
of the eye. 
tial sphere about 6,000 stars yisible to an 
ordinarily good eye. 
we can never see more than a fraction at 
any one time, because a half of the sphere 
is always below the horizon. 
see a star in the horizon as easily as in 
the zenith, a half of the whole number, 
3.000, would be visible on any clear 
night. 
seen through so great a thickness of the 
atmosphere as greatly to obscure their 
light, and only the brightest ones can 
there be seen. As a result of this obscura- 
tion, it is not likely that more than 2,000 
stars can ever be taken in at a single 
view by any ordinary eye. 
other stars are so near the South Pole 
that they never rise in our latitudes. 


There are in the whole celes- 


Of these, however, 


If we could 


But stars near the horizon are 


About 2,000 


Hence, out of 6,000 supposed to be visi- 


ble, only 4,000 ever come within the 
range of our vision, unless we make a 
journey towards the equator. 


As telescopic power is increased, we 


still find stars of fainter and fainter light. 


But the number cannot go on increas- 
ing forever in the same ratio as with 
the brighter magnitudes, because, if it 
did, the whole sky would be a blaze of 
starlight. If telescopes with power far 
exceeding our present ones were made, 
they would, no doubt show new stars 
of the twentieth and twenty-first, etc., 
magnitudes. But it is highly probable 
that the number of such successive orders 
of stars would not increase in the same 
ratio as is observed in the eighth, ninth 
and tenth magnitudes, for example. The 
enormous labor of estimating the number 
of stars of such classes will long prevent 
the accumulation of statistics on this ques- 
tion; but this much is certain, that in 
special regions of the sky, which have 
been searchingly examined by various 
telescopes of successively increasing aper- 
tures, the number of new stars found is 
by no means in proportion to the in- 
creased instrumental power. If this is 
found to be true elsewhere, the conclu- 
sion may be that, after all, the stellar 
system can be experimentally shown to 
be of finite extent and to contain only a 
finite number of stars. In the whole sky 
an eye of dverage power will see about 
6,000 stars, as | have just said. With 
a telescope this number is greatly in- 
creased, and the most powerful telescopes 
of modern times will show more than 
60,000,000 stars. Of this number, not 
one out of one hundred has ever been 
catalogued at all... . In all, 314,926 
stars, from the first to the 934 magni- 
tudes, are contained in the northern sky; 
or about 600,000 in both hemispheres. 
All of these can be seen with a three-inch 
object glass. — Prof. £. S. Holden, in the 
Century. 





ABUNDANCE seldom lessens our wants. 
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EruicaL CuLturE.—A Quarterly Jour- 
nal is now before us, published by the 
‘Society of Ethical Culiure of Philadel- 
phia.” 

One of its articles was written by a Rus- 
sian university Professor; its subject being, 
‘* The New Interest in Ethics.” He re- 
marks that ethical indifference is the sure 
precursor of the moral death and decay 
of nations. While the upholders of ‘¢tra- 
dition and orthodoxy ’’ ascribe the social 
corruption of the modern world to ‘* de- 
parture from the ancient tenets of reli- 
gion,” the pioneers of modern progress, 
the enthusiastic disciples of science, who 
trusted in the power of intellectual culture 
to redeem the world, are said by this 
author to have ‘‘ suddenly become aware 
of the true state of things and have found 
the reality tocorrespond but poorly with 
their expectations. Was there one of these 
enthusiasts,’’ it is added, ‘‘ who would 
have hesitated to declare, thirty years ago, 
that mind-culture, enlightenment, and 
liberty in religious matters would suffice 
to lead society to perfect moral condi- 
tions? Alas! They are to-day despondeny 
and discouraged men.’’- A theory is also 
mentioned but not accepted, that in order 
to render men contented and happy, all 
that is necessary is to ‘* perfect the social 
and political machinery.’’ 


Under these circumstances, it is said 

that a new interest in ethics, a desire for 
moral regeneration, has revived almost 
simultaneously throughout the entire civil- 
ized world; being expressed with more 
emphasis and ardor .in Russia’ and the 
United States than, as yet, among the 
older and more stable institutions of West- 
ern Europe. Professor Kawelin, to whose 
article reference is made, thinks that the 
new movement in the direction of Ethics 
‘*denotes a change to an entirely new 
route,—a change which has been pre- 
pared by the labors of past centuries.’ 
F William M. Salter, of Chicago, and 
Felix Adler, of New York, are the chief 
leaders of this movement in America. 
Enough is given of their sentiments in the 
number of the ‘‘ Ethical Record ” before 
us, to make it possible to apprehend the 
position of the Ethical Culture Societies. 
The Editor of the ‘* Record’’ briefly ex- 
plains this. He tells us that 


**The Union of Societies of Ethical 
Culture, organized in Chicago, November 
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19, 1887, adopted in its Constitution the 
following statement : 

‘ The general aim of the Ethical move- 
ment, as represented by this Union, is to 
elevate the moral life of its members and 
that of the community; and it cordially 
welcomes to its fellowship all persons who 
sympathize with this aim, whatever may 
be their theological or philosophical opin- 
ions.’ ”” 


The Editor of the ‘‘ Record’? adds : 

‘‘To promote righteous lwing and 
righteous doing on the part both of the 
individual and of the community is the 
one aim of the Ethical Movement.” ‘It 
cannot be said to be committed to either 
supernaturaiism or anti-supernaturalism, 
or that it is founded on theism or panthe- 
ism or atheism or materialism or agnosti- 
cism. It is founded wholly and solely on 
the facts of the moral life,— those facts 
which all accept, whatever may be their 
theology or philosophy.’’ Its aim is as- 
serted to be ‘* to do positive and construc- 
tive work in a particular direction, namely, 
the building up of practical righteousness 
in the world.” 

A beautiful aim this certainly is; and 
some zeal appears to be shown on its be- 
half. Can it be otherwise than zeal 
without knowledge ? He who cannot dis- 
criminate, or at least cannot make choice, 
between theism, atheism and agnosticism, 
what foundation has he for a moral edi- 
fice? He has left out the greatest of all 
the ‘‘ facts of the moral life ;’? which even 
Mathew Arnold, meagre as was his belief, 
wrote of, as the assurance of ‘*a power 
not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness.’’ Cousin, a leading French phi- 
losopher of our day, has taught that ‘* God 
is the first fact of all philosophy.’’ W. M. 
Salter is said, in a review of one of his 
books in the Journal before us, to “cling, 
despite manifold protestations to the con- 
trary, to the ethics of Jesus.’? How could 
any sane, well-informed man, in the nine- 
teenth century, if honest, do otherwise ? 

We anticipate very confidently that 
thirty years will not be needed to bring 
the heralds and conductors of this ‘* new 
movement ’’ to the sad experience of those 
self-styled pioneers of modern progress 
‘* who trusted in the power of intellectual 
culture to redeem the world.’’? There 
needs to be not only an end in view, 
‘* practical righteousness,” but a way 
also; and in this way a life and a truth. 
Jesus is ‘*the Way, the Life and the 
Truth.” The world will never be re- 
deemed without Him. 

Fellowship among those who differ so 
much as theists, atheists and agnostics, 
cannot be secured by their nominally 
having the common aim of ‘‘ righteous- 
ness.’’ What is righteous to one will not 
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be so to another. To a believer in g 
Supreme Being, Creator and Father of 
mankind, the prime rule of ethics must 
be, ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
This is, of course, null to the agnostic as 
well as to the atheist. Without any big. 
otry, we desire to warn our readers, if any 
of them have been in this matter doubtful, 
of the danger latent in this movement of 
Ethical Culture. If not against our Gos- 
pel, it at least ignores its authority. ‘He 
that is not with us is against us.’’ ‘ Our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with 
His Son, Jesus Christ.’’ 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER, 
Third month 23, 1890, 
CHRIST FORGIVING SIN, 
Luke v, 17—26. 


Lesson xii, 


PARALLEL PLaces.—Matt, ix, 2-8; Mark ii, 1-12, 


Go.tpen Text.—Who can forgive sins but God alone ? 
Luke v. 21, 


Immediately atter the Sabbath on which 
Jesus healed Peter’s wife’s mother, He 
had gone forth on what is called His 
‘¢ First missionary tour of Galilee.’’ See 
Mark i. 39; Luke iv. 44 and v. 12-16. It 
was on His return .to Capernaum that the 
miracle which we are now about to study 
took place. As an object lesson of what 
God «loes when He forgives asoul (i. ¢., 
rertores it to health), it is all important and 
will make a most telling lesson. It took 
place about the middle of Christ’s minis- 
try, and during the imprisonment of John 
the Baptist. 


17. Note in verse 16 how we are again 
told of Jesus withdrawing Himself into 
the wilderness for prayer. Continual com- 
munion with God 1s the only source of 
spiritual power. And it came to pass ona 
certain day. Mark tells us (ch. ii. 1) that 
He had just returned to Capernaum. Af 
he was teaching. In a private house, per- 
haps Peter’s, or possibly even His own, 
as some think His mother and brothers 
were’now living at Capernaum. Matt. iv. 
13. There were Pharisees and doctors of 
the law sitting by. ‘Mark tells us the house 
was full, so that there was no room for 
more even about the door. And the 
power of the Lord was present to heal 
them. R.V. “The power of the Lord 
was with him to heal.” It is most in- 
structive to note the many loving offers of 
blessing that were disregarded and ft 
jected. Here we see Christ willing and 
ready to heal these scribes and doctors of 
the law, but none of them appear to have 
claimed the healing. 

18. And behold men brought. Mark 
says that there were four. Jn @ bed. 
Probably a simple mattress, such as was 
often used to sleep on upon the house top. 
A man which was taken with a palsy. 
‘‘The word fa/sy is a contraction 
paralysis.”"—Jmp. Dic. t is used by the 
ancient physicians in a much wider = 
than now-a days. It included not omy 
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what we call paralysis, which is rarely very 
painful, but also catalepsy and tetanus-4. ¢., 
craraps and lockjaw. Zhe cramps, in 
Oriental countries, is a fearful malady, 
and by no means infrequent. It is caused 
by the chills of the night. The limbs 
when seized by it remain immovable, 
sometimes turned in and sometimes out, 
in the same position as when they were 
first seized. The person afflicted resem- 
bles a man undergoing the torture, and 
experiences nearly the same exquisite suf- 
ferings.”’—MeClintock and Strong's Cy- 
clopedia. none point al! the kinds are 
alike, 7. ¢. the patient is powerless, so far 
as the paralysis extends, to help himself. 
Inthis especially palsy is a type of sin, 
which sometimes deadens the feelings so 
that ‘‘its victims are insensible to the 
goodness of God, the appeals of reason, 
the truths of religion.’’ At other times 
they are bitterly conscious of their mis- 
erable condition, but always, whether con- 
scious Or unConscious, they find them. 
selves paralyzed as regards making any 
successful efforts towards their own relief. 
And they sought means to bring him in— 
but the crowd of those who came to criti- 
cise and wonder was so great, there seemed 
no chance of one who simply wanted the 
grace which the Lord was waiting to be- 
stow getting in at all.- But no obstacles 
can long keep a willing Saviour and a 
willing sinner apart. 

19. They went upon the house-top— 
“ by the outside stairs, so common there” 
—and let him down through the tiling. 
Mark tells us that they broke up, or as the 
Greek has it, ‘‘ dug up” the roof. ‘* The 
roof was probably made of clay or earth, 
as well as what we call roofing tiles.”— 
Thayer—N. T. Lexicon. And let him 
down through the tiling. This is true 
faith, which says, ‘‘ The Lord can help 
him ; we must take him to the Lord,” and 
80 presses through all obstacles. Jnto the 
midst before Jesus. Yes, and they came 
at a good time, for we have just read that 
“the power of the Lord was present to 
heal.” 

20. And when he saw their faith. The 
faith of the bearers and also probably of 
the sick man. That he hac faith we see 
from what Christ said to him, he was in a 
state of mind in which he could receive 
forgiveness of sins as well as physical 
healing. Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 
Mark says ** Son ;’? Matthew adds, ‘ Be 
of good cheer.’ He who sees the heart 
knew that the man was conscious of sin 
and willing to forsake it. ‘‘ It is not at all 
necessary to imagine that the palsy was the 
direct result of any particular sins of this 
man ; but his sickness and near approach 
of death had awakened his conscience and 
made him see his guilty condition in the 
sight of God.’ —Peloubet. 

21. The Scribes and the Pharisees began 
fo reason.. Matt. ix. 3; Mark ii. 6, 7. 

tek, ‘hold a dialogue,’’ 7. ¢., with 
themselves. Who is this which speaketh 
basphemies ? «* Blasphemy is practically 
wered treason against God. The blas- 

my consisted in asserting that He for- 
Gave sins, which is a prerogative of God 
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alone. Who can forgive sins but God 
alone? ‘*Sinsare against God, therefore 
only God can forgive them ; I can forgive 
the evil done to myself, but I cannot for- 
give the evil done to my neignbor.”’ 
Hence the reasoning of the Scribes was 
correct. Ps, xxxii 5 and Isa.xliii. 25. They, 
who were eye-witnesses of His words and 
deeds saw quite clearly what seems so ob- 
scure to many now; namely, that Christ 
claimed divinity. They denied His claim, 
therefore they said, ‘‘ He blasphemes.’’ 
See John x. 33 and Matt. xxvi. 65. 

23. Whether is easier to say. Not 
‘* which is easier to do ?"’ The one was 
capable of proof, the other not, and now 
by saying that which calls for an outward 
consequence to follow it, He will prove 
His power to say that which is followed 
by an invisible but equally real result. 

24. But that ye may know. ‘Ye 
scribes and doctors, over whom my heart 
yearns as much as over the poor and sin- 
ful and sick; surely ye will now be con- 
vinced.”” That the Son of man hath 
power upon earth to forgive sins. The 
Greek word translated ‘‘forgive” through- 
out this passage is a strongone. It has 
also the meaning of *‘to leave” as in 
Matt. iv. 20: “to send away ’’ asin Matt. 
xiii. 36: ‘to forsake” as in Matt. xix. 
27: ‘*toputaway” (ofa wife) asin I Cor. 
vii. 11. Thus it is evident that the judicial 
idea of forgiving a crime by no means 
gives the full meaning. God's forgiveness 
implies a putting away of the sin itself as 
well as of its guilt. Arise and take up 
thy couch, and go into thine house. Bodily 
healing involved a willingness to carry his 
bed and walk on his own feet instead of 
lying upon it and being carried by his four 
bearers. Just so forgiveness involved a 
willingness to put forth the new spiritual 
strength. 

25. And immediately he rose up before 
them. ‘The man’s faith responded to the 
test. Looking up into the strong, com- 
passionate face above him and feeling his 
soul thrill with the new joy of forgiveness, 
he thought not of his helplessness. Christ 
said, ‘‘rise,’’ and immediately he rose, 
and in rising found strength and perfect 
healing. Thus the bystanders had their 
object lesson of Christ’s divine power and 
of what God’s forgiveness means, even a 
restoration to soul health. 

26. And they were all amazed, and 
glorified God. It seems that whenever 
men acknowledge Christ’s power it was 
always counted as glorifying God and so 
indeed it still is. And were filled with fear. 
‘¢ With reverential awe, as men ever feel 
in the presence of great and mysterious 
power.” 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ’s power is often present to 
heal when we fail to avail ourselves of it. 

2. ‘*If it takes tour to bring a body to 
Jesus, it may take forty to bring a soul. 
Do not be slack, or begrudge effort, when 
more than world values are in peril.’’—J. 
P. Warren, LL.D. 

3. These four men teach us to be in- 
ventive and enterprising, energetic and 
persevering, in bringiug men to Christ. 
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4. Try to make the scholars understand 
that sin means disease of the soul. Right- 
eousness, 7. ¢., doing God’s will means 
soul health. 

5. Forgiveness is the putting away of 
sin by the power of God. It is tothesin- 
sick soul what healing was to the sick body 
of the palsied man. 

6. ‘* Note that each one finds what he 
seeks,—the sick man obtains forgiveness. 
and health; the four gain the blessing 
they sought for their neighbor ;—the critics 
and faultfinders see the faults which they 
came to find.” —FPe/oudet. 





MY BIRTHDAY. 





Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year ; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 


His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within,— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin, 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss, 


The years no charm from Nature take ; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 
And lips that find it hard to praise 
Are slow, at least, to blame, 


How softly ebb the tides of will! 
How fields, once lost or won, 
Now lie behind me green and stil? 

Beneath a level sun! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng ! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
F low into rhythmic song ! 


Methinks tiie spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air ; 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer, 


The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than*self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle years 

The tumult of the truth, 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 
J. G. WHITTIER, 





SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue Book or MEETINGs [Englisl.] just 
to hand, is an interesting annuel. 
true that figures and statistics are not al- 
ways to be relied on, yet it is pleasant, as 
one turns over the leaves, to notice that 
little item of information attached to the 
mame of each meeting. Of the 323 regu- 
larly constituted meetings in England and 
Scotland, the membership of 29 does not 
exceed 5; in 35 it does not exceed 10 ; in 
72 cases the numbers run between 11 and 
20 ; whilst 112 have a membership ranging 
Ascending the numerical 
scale, we find 38 others do not rise above 
100; 17 from that to 150; six between 
150 and 200; two from 200 to 250; 
whilst four fill the gap between that and 
300. Stoke Newington, Westminster, and 
York range between 300 and 350; whilst 
Darlington, Manchester, and Leeds oc- 
cupy between that and 409. 
remain the two B’s to complete the list— 
ancient Bristol and modern Birmingham, 
the former with 450 ; the latter, Saul-like, 
head and shoulders above his brethren, 
with figures reaching 629. 

Some curious inequalities too are pre- 
sented : for instance, Warwickshire (North) 
Monthly Meeting embraces nearly 700 
members, whilst its next door neighbor 
(South) can only report 28. 
Sheffield registers 263 ; but its near neigh- 
bor, Thorne, only 4. 
lington gives its numbers as 379; whilst 
other constituencies of the Monthly— 
Cotherston and Gainford—report g each, 
and Staindrop only 5. 
Monthly Meeting, too, whilst Newton in 
Bolland and Skipton have 3 each, Leeds 
has 396, and Bradford 265. 

It is pleasant to notice that Cambridge 
Meeting is growing, occupying now the 
second numerical position in the (geo- 
graphically) large Quarterly M:eting of 
Norfolk, Cambridge and Hunts.—British 


from 21 to so. 


So likewise Dar- 


In Brighouse 





Mexico —Samuel A. Purdie reports the 
following statistics of the Mission in Mex- 
ico, under the care of the F. M. Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting: 


‘Number of church members 
received last year 
native ministers 
native helpers 
Monthly Meetings 


One of the Monthly Meetings was or- 
ganized last year with 33 members, some 


of whom had belonged to other meetings. 
— Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 
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A Frienps’ MarriaGe.—-The great 
gathering at a Guisborough wedding yes. 
terday emphasizes the changes that time 
brings in establishing principles that were 
once scouted, and opinions that were de- 
rided. The world at large knows well 
that the method of the marriage solemni- 
zation amongst the Quakers differs from 
that which is more usual, but the origin 
of that method is not thought of, nor is it 
<ommonly known that special regulations 
surround it, and that special Acts of Par- 
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liament have extended its area when its 
authors asked for that extension. But 
the marriage at Guisborough yesterday 
brought together an assemblage of titles 
and authority, of aldermen and council- 
lors, of justices and of dignitaries, that it 
is quite evident that the world looks with 
a kindlier eye than it did on a people once 
proscribed—though it may be doubted 
whether that approval is of benefit. Two 
centuries ago 126 Quakers were committed 
to prison in North Yorkshire for refusing 
to take oath ; at Guisborough heavy fines 
were levied on them for attending their 
own meeting places ; and near that town, 
a Quaker teacher was committed tu prison 
‘*for teaching school without license.’’ 
In body and purse, the people whom au- 
thority delighted to honor yesterday were 
persecuted because of their faith ; and their 
mode of marrying was not permitted to 
escape. Fox urged that his Friends should 
not be excommunicated because they mar- 
ried without a priest, and he supported 
his plea by scriptural instances. He and 
his followers devised a method of marriage 
free from the ‘* priestcraft’’ they deemed 
objectionable, with safeguards for pub- 
licity, and for the securing of adequate 
notice and of accurate denominational 
registry. That system they were able to 
uphold ina court of law; and for more 
than two centuries the simple assent of the 
parties, publicly expressed in a religious 
meeting, and preceded by due notice and 
consent of those concerned, has endured 
and has received legal approval and legal 
extension ; whilst the denominational reg- 
istry has more than once received high 
commendation for its simplicity. 

It was a wonderful change that the little 
town of Guisborough recognized yester- 
day. It was not that wealth was there, 
though there were abundant indications ; 
nor was it that the once-proscribed seemed 
to be in power ; the chief change isin the 
public estimation of principles that were 
once scouted. Itis true that wealth and 
rank now cover in degree the roughness 
that once offended, but there is still the 
recognition of a vast change in popular 
esteem. In early days of Q iakerism, there 
was at times the titled Friend, the power- 
ful one like Penn, the scholars like Pen- 
ington, Barclay, and Ellwood, as well as 
the missioner like Fox; but in those days 
neither wealth, nor influence, nor learning 
were preservatives against imprisonment. 
Quakers are now sent to Parliament in- 
stead of to prison; into councils instead 
of into custody; and, whilst the world 
gains by the change, and the Friends have 
peace to marry—when they incline—it is 
possible that the sturdy iconoclastic sect 
of the past is more in danger now than it 
was two centuries ago.—Veweastle [ Eng- 
land] Daily Chronicle, 16th Jan., 1890. 


It is impossible for any one who for. 
sakes the right to path, tosay, whither he 
shall wander. Few, when they begin to 
walk in the council of the ungodly, pro- 


pose to sit down finally in the seat of the 
scornful. 





USE OF COMPRESSED AIR IN PARis, 





Every one who has visited Paris in re, 
cent years, says the Engineering and Min. 
ing Journal, must have noticed at the 
corners of the streets, in the rooms of the 
principal hotels and public buildings, the 
In the apartments jp 
which they are placed you do not hear 
the usual ticking of a clock, but a sound 
sharp and clear, which is repeated each 
The mechanism is extremely 
simple, the important part being a small 
cylinder, furnished with a piston, joined 
to a small flexible metallic tube and toq 
system of pipes connecting with those in 
Eich minute a wave pressure 
circulates through the whole system of 
pipes, marking a progressive movement on 
the face of all the clocks. 
of those clocks on the 31st of October 
iast amounted to 7,800. 
tion has been largely facilitated by the 
existence of the sewers in which the pipes 
are placed. According to English ideas, 
these sewers should be rather called sub- 
ways, as they are spacious, high and furn. 
ished with sidewalks, so that a man can 
walk in them with ease. 
air is supplied as power to 13 sewing. 
machine shops, four ice-making establish- 
ments, 39 turners, each taking about two. 
horse-power, 16 printing houses requiring 
43 horse power, 35 wood-working fac- 
tories taking 70 horse-power and to 86 
various industries. Paris offers a specially 
good field for this system, as the police 
regulations do not allow boilers above 
the basement floor, and there are many 
industries requiring small power which 
could not economically employ separate 
steam engines and boilers. The gas engines 
offer many advantages to the small manu- 
facturers, but when gas is as dear as it is 
it is not economical. 
facts explain the great success of the com- 
pressed air power in Paris, and in less 
than two years its progress has been enor- 
In the interval between October 
3st and December zoth of last year 78 
horse-power additional has bzen supplied 
for motive force, and for electric lighting 
264 horse- power. 


pneumatic clocks. 


Their installa- 


The compressed 






A SERMON IN SAND. 






The worker stayed his weary hand 
And bowed his aching head, 

“Alas! It is but work in sand! 
’Tis all in vain,” he said. 





But just within his sight there lay 
A little piece of stone, 

He'd found upon the walks one day 
And in the corner thrown. 





And there upon the stone he spied 
The marks of footprints plain ; : 

“ The marks but made in sand,” he cried, 
“ For ages they remain, 


« Who works e’en sand with all his strength, 
He never works alone, 
For God will touch the sand at length, 
And harden it to stone,” Se 
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BILL. 


A Bill to secure to the people the privileges 
of rest and of religious worship, free from 
disturbance by others, on the first day 
of the week. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
person or corporation, or agent, servant 
or employee of any person or corpora 
tion, or in the service of the United 
States in time of peace, except in the 
necessary enforcement of the laws, shall 
perform, or authorize to be performed, 
any secular work, labor, or business to 
the disturbance of others, works of neces- 
sity and mercy and humanity excepted ; 
nor shall any person engage in any play, 
game, or amusement or recreation to the 
disturbance of others on the first day of 
week, commonly known as Sunday, or 
during any part thereof, in any territory, 
district, vessel, or place subject to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States ; 
nor shall it be lawful for any person or 
corporation to receive pay for labor or 
service performed or rendered in viola- 
tion of this section. 


Sec. 2. That no mails or mail matter 
shall hereafter be transported in time of 
peace over any land postal route, nor 
shall any mail matter be collected, as- 
sorted, handled, or delivered during any 
part of the first day of the week; pro- 
vided, that whenever any letter shall 
relate to a work of necessity or mercy, or 
shall concern the health, life or decease 
of any person, and the fact shall be 
plainly stated upon the face of the envel- 
ope containing the same, the Post mas- 
ter General shall provide for the transpor- 
tation of such letter or letters jn packages 
separate from other mail matter, and shall 
make regulations for the delivery thereof, 
the same having been received at its place 
of destination before the said first day of 
the week, during such limited portion of 
the day as shall best suit the public con- 
venience and least interfere with the due 
observance of the day as one of worship 
and rest ; and provided further, that when 
there shall have been an interruption in 
the due and regular transmission of the 
mails, it shall be lawful to so far examine 
the same when delivered as to ascertain if 
there be such matter therein for lawful 
delivery on the first day of the week. 

Sec. 3. That the prosecution of com- 
merce between the States, and with the 
Indian tribes, the same not being work 
of necessity, mercy or humanity, by the 
transportation of persons or property by 

nd or water ‘n such a way as to interfere 
with or disturb the people in the enjoy- 
ment of the first day of the week, or any 
portion thereof, as a day of rest from 

abor, the same not being labor of neces- 
‘aity, mercy, or humanity, or its obser- 
vaice as a day of religious worship, 1s 
hereby prohibited, and any person or cor- 
Poration, or the agent, servant or em- 





punished by a fine of not less than ten 
nor more than one thousand dollars, and 
no service performed in the prosecution of 
such prohibited commerce shall be lawful, 
nor shall any compensation be recoverable 
or be paid for the same. 


drills, musters and parades, not in the 
time of active service or immediate pre- 
paration therefor, of 
marines or cadets of the United States, on 
the first day of the week, except assem- 
blies for the due and orderly observance 
of religious worship, are hereby probibited, 
nor shall any unnecessary labor be per- 
formed or permitted in the military or 
naval service of the United States on the 
first day of the week. 


pay Or receive payment of wages in any 
manneg for service rendered or labor per- 
formed, or for the transportation of per- 
sons or of property in violation of the 
provisions of this act, nor shall any action 
lie for the recovery thereof, and when so 
paid, whether in advance or otherwise, 
the samie may be recovered back by who- 
ever shall first sue for the same. 


and rendered on the first day of the week, 
in consequence of accident or disaster, or 
unavoidable delay in making the regular 
connection upon postal routes and routes 
of travel and transportation, the preser- 
vation of perishable and exposed property 
and the regular and necessary transporta- 
tion and delivery of articles of food in 
condition for healthy use, and such trans- 
portation for short distance from one 
State, district or Territory into another 
State, district or Territory as by local 
laws shall be declared to be necessary for 
the public good, shall not be deemed vio- 


yee of any person or corporation, who 



































Sec. 4. That all military and naval 


soldiers, sailors, 


SEc. 5. That it shall be unlawful to 


Sec. 6. That labor or service performed 


lations of this act, nor shall the provi- 


sions of this act be construed to prohibit | 


or sanction labor on Sunday, by indi- 
viduals who conscientiously believe in and 
observe any other day than Sunday as 
the Sabbath or a day of religious worship, 
provided such labor be not done to the dis- 
turbance of others. 


———~— ae —_-_-——_. 


CAUSES OF WAR. 





1. Wars of religion. 
2. Wars for the balance of power. 
3. Wars of intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 
Wars of historical origin. 
. Wars of race. 
Wars of natural boundaries. 
Wars of conquest. 
Wars for colonial possessions. 
. Wars for influence over other coun- 
tries. 


om nn — 


© 


10. Wars arising from imperfect politi- 


cal institutions. 


11. Wars arising from the duties of 


neutral States. ;, 
12. Wars arising from accident. 


—Emile de Laveleye. 


fruit. 
strawberries, raspberries along the fence, 
and grapes wherever a support can be, 
arranged for them. 
tried your hand at small fruit culture, 
make up your mind to experiment in it, 
and the chances are, if you take care of 
the ‘‘ venture ’’ with which you start out, 
you will be so well pleased with your 
success that in a year or two you will 
‘« branch out’’ until you have all the fruit 
your family requires. 
care for a garden of this kind as it is to 
properly cultivate a field of corn, but 
most farmers have got the idea into their 


SMALL FRUITS ON THE FaRM.—On a 


small plot of ground enough fruit can be 
grown, if proper care is given, to supply 
a family of ordinary size three times a 
day the year through. 
this statement may seem a rather broad 
one, but those who have a “little garden, 
well tilled,’’ will bear me out in the asser- 
tion. It is surprising to those who have 
had no expegience in this line to find out 
how much can be grown ‘on a very small 
piece of ground, if proper attention is 
given. It dues not require such an amount 
as one often imagines it must, because the 
regular use of it on the table has a ten- 
dency to prevent as great indulgence in it 
as would naturally be the case were it used 
only as a delicacy brought out on extra 
occasions. 
sort of appetizer, and really acts as a tonic 
of the best kind. Its pleasant acid tunes up 
the system and whets the appetite for a 
keener appreciation of more solid food. 
It is a direct aid to digestion, and those 
who eat of it regularly are seldom troubled 
with those ailments which call for pills 
and physic. 
bilious. 


I am aware that 


Used regularly, it becomes a 


The fruit eater is seldom 


By all means set out plenty of small 
Have a row of currants, a bed of 


If you have never 


It is,just as easy to 


heads that it is pottering work, and noth- 


ing will get this idea out of their heads 
except a trial, which will be sure to con- 


vince them that no other part of the farm 
pays so well, all things considered, as a 
good garden.—Vick’s Magazine. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS —Quick-act- 
ing, nitrogenous manures, such as nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia (the 
former for light and dry, the latter for 
heavy and cold soils), should be applied 
early in the season to growing crops, never 
late in the autumn ; phosphatic and potas- 
sic manures earlier still, before growth 
commences, and before dry weather sets 
in, or they cannot be apprupriated, be- 
cause not dissolved, by the crops they are 
intended to support. Chemical manures 
have often been condemned as worthless, 
when the fault rested with the users in 
simply applying at the wrong time what 
was really good for attaining the object in 
view.—From abstract of paper by J. 
Wright, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Proressor JoHN Henry Comstock, the 
eminent naturalist, begins in the Mew 
York Ledger of March 1, a series of six ar- 
ticles on the study of insects, in which he 


describes, not only those insects which are 
useful to the farmer, but also those which 
destroy entire fields of grain, cotton and 
rice, and ravage orchards, gardens and 
vineyards. He demonstrates how it was 
scientifically determined that an average 
annual loss of $30,000,000 has been occa- 
sioned in the South by the cotton-worm 
alone ; and that an average loss per year 
of nearly $2,400,000 has been brought 
about in the apple crop of Illinois by the 
ravages of the codlin moth. ‘Phe series is 
profusely illustrated. 


—_—— - --, 


IN THE CONGO REGION. 


Oa the Upper Congo river, in Central 
Africa, 1,500 miles from the nearest sea- 
shore, and situated almost upon the equa- 
tor, is the famous Arab settlement of 
Stanley Falls, known to the Arabs and 
native inhabitants as ‘* Kizingiti,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ barrier,’’ in reference to the catar- 
act which eectually bars all progress by 
river past this point. This barrier was 
the last obstacle encountered by Stanley 
in the navigation of the river, on his 
memorable journey through the Dark 
Continent, ere he swept into the tranquil 
expanse of broad waters which extends 
from these falls, uninterrupted by rapid 
or cataract, to Stanley Pool, a distance of 
2,100 miles. 

Sixty miles below Stanley Falls, in the 
midst of 4 populous native village, on the 
south bank of the Congo, a young Arab, 
the son of Tippo Tib’s confidential ad- 
viser and partner, had built a roughly for- 
tified camp; and it was from here, on 
April 3d, 1888, that Herbert Ward, the 
explorer, started on his first long canoe 
journey down ‘the Congo, to carry dis- 
patches to the coast, and to communicate 
to Europe news of vital importance to 
the work of exploration on which he was 
engaged. 

H. Ward, in collaboration with D. D. 
Bidwell, began in the Mew York Ledger 
of March 1st, a series of articles descrip- 
tive of his journey. He describes in 
modest but graphic language his wild ad- 
ventures in the heart of that wild and 
picturesque region, equatorial Africa—a 
region where nature is a fond and gen- 
erous spendthrift rather than the calm 
philosopher she is in these higher latitudes 
—aregion ‘‘ whereevery prospect pleases’’ 
and the heathen alone is vile. With 
thirty reckless Zanzibaris and five war- 
worn Soudanese veterans, the young ex- 
plorer started in two war canoes on a trip 
down the dangerous Congo, through the 
miasmal depths of tropical Africa. The 
articles are profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs taken on the spot by the explor- 
er, himself, and carefully preserved 
through his perils. 


_—— —_ +o 


THE only way to eternal life is through 
the all-sufficient atonement of a dying 
Saviour, and the only evidence of our in- 
terest in his blood, a heart sanctified by 
his Spirit, and a life dedicated to his glory. 
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Correspondence. 


SOUTHLAND COLLEGE AND NORMAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 
Hevena, Arx., Second mo. 14th, 1890. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

I am glad to read thy article in the 
‘¢ Review ’’ on the Blair Bill and as my 
wife and I have been spending the last 
fortnight at Southland College I thought I 
might echo the sentiments thou hast ex- 
pressed. The treatment of the colored 
people is the burning question of the hour 
in America. The fraudulent way in which 
their votes have been dealt with in the 
South is a disgrace, and it is no wonder that 
politicians marvel at their patience under 
this wrong. Whether wisely or not, the 
franchise has been given them by the Gov- 
ernment, and being given by law, it is a 
continual injustice to cheat them of its 
advantages either by withholding*them 
from voting or by falsifying the returns 
when their votes have been cast. It is 
self-evident that the best remedy now is 
to qualify them by education to vote with 
judgment and discernment. In the light 
of this great question, the importance of 
such Institutions as Southland College for 
trained colored teachers is very great. 
Such institutions need the best talent of 
consecrated workers and the liberal support 
of the church. The names of Elkanah and 
Irena S. Beard are like household words to 
us, after their years of active service among 
the Freedmen at the close of the war and 
since that time in furthering their educa- 
tion. It is well for this Institution that 
Friends of such mature experience are at 
its head. But younger Friends must soon 
be found as their successors. Already 
large numbers of colored teachers, men 
and women, have gone forth from this 
Normal College, and many of them are 
now at their posts in the country and city 
schools, not only as teachers, but as Chris- 
tians leavening Society for good. There 
are about go boarders in the College and 
about 100 additional day scholars. There 
is a large Central House recently built 
where the students who are boarders have 
their meals, and where the teachers and 
officers of the Institution reside. There 
is also a Girls’ House under the care of a 
Governess, and a house for the boys with 
a resident Governor.~ The fourth house 
contains the class-rooms and the upper 
part is used by Friends as their meeting- 
house, the students regularly attending our 
Meetings for Worship. The way in which 
the colored population in these Southern 
States is gaining on the whites is extraor- 
dinary. Three years ago, when statistics 
were collected, there were 385 children in 
this school district, and of that number 
only five were white, all the rest being 
colored. In the whole county (Phillips 
county), there are’ 25 colored people to 
one white. There is less crime and theft 
in this county than in any other similar 
population in the State, owing, in all 
probability; to the good influences of 
Southland College. As we sojourn here, 
miles of cotton-fields stretch around us in 


[ Third mo, 


every direction. The slaveholders, under 
the cruel lash of the overseer, taught the 
colored people how to work on the cotton 
plantations. A rich inheritance has thus 
been bequeathed to them. They can sow 
cotton to-day as no white man can, and 
they can pick the cotton with their trained: 
fingers far better than the white man. 
The whites on the other hand dislike and 
despise field work, and are mostly asham- 
ed to be seen laboring on the soil. The 
colored population consequently hold the 
key of the position, and their future, if 
they continue in patience, is assured to 
them. The drift in the South is that the 
whites gather into the large towns and 
cities, and the vast country areas are being 
left more and more in the hands of the 
colored people. Another hopeful sign is 
that the colored people are step by step 
acquiring small holdings of their own of 
15, 20, and 4o acres. In Arkansas the: 
colored population are becoming increas. 
ingly land owners, and where they do not 
yet own the land, they are tenants. They 
are giving here five dollars an acre yearly 
rent for their cotton fields. In the rich 
alluvial soil of the Mississippi they are 
giving 734 dollars an acre for cotton land, 
and competing one with another for it at 
that price. But Senator Ingalls is quite 
right when he says, ‘* They instinctively. 
separate themselves into their own com- 
munities with their own habits, their own 
customs, and their own methods of life. 
They worship separately and they are 
taught in separate schools.” ‘* The line 
of cleavage is becoming more and more 
distinct. Thereis neither amalgamation 
with the white population, nor absorption, 
nor assimilation.’’ A marvellous Provi- 
dence has attended these people. Snatched 
generations ago from their fatherland, they 
have forgotten the gods of their forefath- 
ers, and the language of their ancestors, 
and have adopted the tongue of those who 
oppressed them, and the religion of those- 
who held them in bondage. ‘That which 
seemed to them such a curse has become 
in many ways a singular blessing, and the 
colored man in America is immensely 
superior to the African who was left im 
the wilds of the Dark Continent. The 
Society of Friends has stood foremost for 
generations as the friend of these colored 
people. They trust us. But there is stilb 
4 great work to do in guiding and leading 
them on to success, and in no way cab 


‘we probably help them more than by 


Christian institutions such as this for 
training teachers. Yet Southland Col- 
lege to-day is largely upheld financially by 
the endowment of an English Friend, 
George Sturge. Pumphrey Hall stands 
here as acontribution mostly from Eng- 
lish Friends through the interest of my 
late dear brother Stanley Pamphrey. But 
the College has to limit its work, and has 
during the present term refused admission 
to between 50 and 60 siudents for lack of 
accommodation and means. This is 20 
sectional or party enterprise. On the 
broad ground of humanity it appeals to us 
all, and I cannot but hope that further en~ 
dowments from American Friends will be 
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forthcoming, and that some of the in- 
creasing wealth of Friends on this side the 
Atlantic will be given to support this Col- 
lege, that the colored people who have 
been down-trodden for centuries, may rise 
to their full position as intelligent citizens 
of the United States, and as citizens of 


that Higher Kingdom that endureth 
throughout all generations. 
Thy friend sincerely, 
HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 





Portar Rivce, N, Y., Second mo, aist, 1890, 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

The enclosed explains itself, and I hope 
it willappear in the columns of the Re- 
view as early as possible. There is no 
time to lose in this matter. I also hope 
every Monthly Meeting in the United 
States will enter its protest. 

In the love of the Gospel, 
Isaac P. Hazarb. 


Scipio Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held Second mo. rgth, 1890, was united 
in sending a memorial to each of the 
Senators of the State of New York and to 
the Representatives in the House from 
this district, in protest against the pro- 
posed appropriation of $350,000,000 for 
the purpose of building 227 vessels of war 
and other coast defenses. 

The meeting directs its Clerk to send 
to the Friends’ Review and Christian 
Worker the above notice for publication, 
with the suggestion that each of the 
Monthly Meetings in New York Yearly 
Meeting take the same action. 

Isaac P. Hazarp, Clerk, 
ANNA M. WEAVER, 
Clerk for the day. 





PuiLapecpuia, Second mo, 22, 1890, 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

The following extract from the writings 
of ** Rev. Robert Clark, M. A.,” has im- 
pressed me so favorably as having the true 
ring, that I now offer it for insertion in 
Friends’ Review : 

“The spiritual power of leading souls 
to heaven was recognized in former days 
as the greatest glory which princes or 
great men could gain on earth. They 
first learned to conquer self and then to 
conquer others for God. They worked 
not for life, but from life. They lent 
themselves to be the instruments of God, 
not because they thought themselves holier 
or better than others, but because they be- 
lieved that God had called them to the 
work of making His Gospel known.”’ 

_ Were we but thus imbued with a realiza- 
tion of our call from God and the true 
€quipment therefor, would not our Lord’s 
kingdom soon be extended upon earth ? 
Wn. E. Tatum. 





SHawnzetowy, I, T., Second month 14th, 1890, 
Dear Friend :—Nearly all the reports 
w fewer meetings and less average at- 
tendance, than last month, caused mostly 
y storm on second Sabbath, and more 
tickness than usual among the Indians. 
‘ally is this true of the Shawnee chil- 
in the Government school here. One 
th a// were absent, another one 
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half away. At no time has the attend- 
ance been fu//. 

Elizabeth Test, heretofore located at 
the Iowas and teaching their school, 
moved by invitation to the Kickapoos 
this month, and on the 15th commenced 
school among a small band of them. Nine 
are enrolled,and the attendance so far,has 
been regular. A small number come into 
Bible-school and meeting. No Interpreter 
to be had. 

A large majority are opposing the 
school with their might. Pray for her, 
and for those whose hearts are open to 
accept her service. 

My wife is teaching the Iowa school 
until another teacher comes. She cannot, 
without serious inconvenience, remain 
there but a short time. 

We have at last succeeded in getting 
blinds for the Iowa school-house, and 
have completed repairs of mission house 
there, for which appropriation was made 
last Sixth month. The same might have 
been reported of like work at Skiatook 
one month ago. The change contem- 
plated by the addition of another worker, 
will relieve some at Grand River who are 
burdened under present arrangement of 
appointments (see enclosed card), and 
provide more fully for the Modocs. 

We greatly feel our loss in the death of 
our dear friend Margaret C. Kimber. 
Her prayers, kind words and wise counsel 
have largely supported the work among 
the Iowas and Kickapoos, and have kept 
us all stimulated to our best effort. Her 
work will live, and fruit continue to ripen 
and be gathered. 

Statistical reports show 56 meetings 
held on First-day during the month, with 
an average attendance of nearly 50; four 
places report prayer-meetings, and ten, 
Bible-schools ; five day schools in opera- 
tion. ‘ 

To our Father in Heaven we continue 
to look for grace, wisdom, leading and 
strength, that His will may be done. 

Cuas. W. Kirk. 








For Friends’ Review, 


A NEW DAY. 





“ The Friends of Milton, Indiana, have just 
got a new bell.” 


Ah, this is truly a wonderful hour ! 

Once the Quakers preached by the power 
Of the Holy Spirit from heaven sent down, 
Now they announce a week ahead 

The topic of the good things to be said ; 

In this great day of their worldly renown, 


Just imagine George Fox in his time, 

(He never thought of a state so sublime !) 

Announcing a theme for some Sabbath day : 

A missionary sermon it might be, 

Or some other theme on which all could 
agree, 

He did not learn to do things that way. 


To-day, we move at a rapid pace. 

We must pay our preachers, and all such 
things 

If we think to reign with the priests and 
kings 

Who sit on high seats in the sacred place. 

We must live and learn, I know quite well, 

Listen to the new Quaker bell! M. F. S. 


Richmond, Indiana, 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN INSTITU— 
TIONS. 

A meeting of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo was held 
recently, to promote the passage by the 
Legislature of a bill requiring the employ- 
ment of at least one educated woman phy- 
sician in each State institution for the in- 
sane, where insane women are received 
for treatment. The State has given legal 
sanction to the practice of medicine by 
women, and public opinion fully approves 
this policy. The question here presented 
is not whether women are entitled to em- 
ployment in the State hospitals, but whe- 
ther women patients are entitled to treat- 
ment at the hands of their own sex, under 
the supervision which the law establishes 
for the care of the institutions. We do 
not see how two opinions can be held on 
this subject, and it appears that in nine 
States where the experiment has been made 
the opinion is pretty nearly unanimous that 
the women physicians should be employed 
in such institutions. A woman physician 
has been employed in the Willard Asylum 
in this State during the past five years, at 
the instance of the Superintendent, who 
writes in terms of high approval of the 
practice. A woman physican has been in 
charge of the female department of the 
Norristown, Pa., Hospital for the Insane 
during ten years, having one thousand 
women under her care. We can hardly 
doubt that the bill will be favorably con- 
sidered by the Legisalture. After it shall 
have gone into effect, the public will won- 
der why any different system ever prevail- 
ed.—Vation. 





—-_  ——— 


A FRIEND of the School for Young 
Women in Columbus, Miss., says that the 
idea on which the school is founded is 
that ‘‘women, being physically weaker 
than men, should be more carefully edu- 
cated in order that they may make the 
most of such opportunities as are offered 
them.’’ This school has more than 200 
boarders, and they are taught, aside from 
the regular course of study, various kinds 
of housework, telegraphy, type-writing, 
type-setting, stenography, art decoration, 
wood carving, dressmaking, as they may 
elect, and all are carried to a proficiency 
to enable self-support. It is claimed by 
the supporters of the school that the 
young women, when they have finished 
their course, are as well fitted as science 
can make them for earning a living un- 
aided, or for making a home happy by a 
proper performance of those domestic 
duties which fall to the part of wife and 
mother. 
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AccorDING to Frances E. Willard there 
are women in Chicago who make twelve 
shirts for seventy-five cents and furnish 
their own thread; women who ‘finish 
off’’ a costly cloak for four cents; chil- 
dren that work twelve hours a day for a 
dollar a week. This throws fresh light on 
the temptations of great cities. ‘‘ Alas 
that gold should be so dear and flesh and 
blood so cheap.” 
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A FEATHERED ARBITRATOR. 


In the eastern aviary at the Zoological 
Gardens, among a varied assortment of 
birds, are 2 pair of cariamas from South 
America. These birds have something of 
th: look of the secretary vulture, as they 
perambulate their cage in a dignified 
fashion. At intervals, they startle their 
neighbors by uttering a series of piercing 
shrieks, which seem quite uncalled for, 
and do not appear to be produced by any 
cause, except, sometimes, by a spirit of 
rivalry, provoked by the equally loud 
screams of another bird, which lives in 
the same or in the adjoining cage, and is 
appropriately named ‘‘ The Screamer.’’ 
The cariama is one of those birds which 
do not fit into any system. Some orni- 
thologists look upon it as a crane, while to 
others it seems to have an unmistakably 
hawk-like appearance. Finally its name, 
which is more properly, and perhaps, 
therefore, more rarely, written ‘‘seriema,’’ 
seems to signify ‘‘ little Rhea.” Though 
probably of ancient and respectable de- 
scent, its origin remains a mystery. The 
cariama is so far unlike a hawk, that it 
has the greatest dislike of quarrelsome 
birds. This feeling, coupled with the 
fact that it is very easily tamed, has led to 
its introduction into poultry-yards, where 
it performs the duties of a policeman and 
arbitrator. If two young cocks, simul- 
taneously inspired with a passion for the 
same hen, attempt to settle their differ- 
ences by an appeal to the duel, the 
cariama quickly steps in between the 
rival lovers, and insists upon a friendly 
termination of the quarrel, by a series of 
pecks, directed impartially at the heads of 
both.—Herald of Peace. 


~— ewe 


SOMETHING GREAT. 


The trial was ended—the vigil past ; 

All clad in his arms was the knight at last, 

The goodliest knight in the whole wide land, 

With face that shone with a purpose grand. 

The King looked on him with gracious eyes, 

And said: “ He is meet for some high em- 
prise.” 

To himself he thought : “ I will conquer fate; 

I will surely die, or do something great.” 


So from the palace he rode away ; 
There was trouble and need in the town that 


ay : 

A child had strayed from his mother’s side 

Into the woodland dark and wide. 

“Help !" cried the mother, with sorrow 
wild— 

“ Help me, Sir Knight, to find my child ! 

The hungry wolves in the forest roam ; 

Help me to bring my lost one home !” 


He shook her hand from his bridle rein : 

* Alas! poor mother, you ask in vain, 

Some meaner succor will do, maybe, 

Some squire or valet of low degree. 

There are mighty wrongs in this world to 
right ; 

I keep my sword for a noble fight. 

I am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 

But I ride in haste to do something great.” 


One wintry night, when the sun had set, 

A blind old man by the way he met: 

“ Now, good Sir Knight, for Our Lady's sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take ! 
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The wind blows cold, and the sun is down; 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town,” 

“ Nay,” said the knight ; ‘*I cannot wait ; 
I ride in haste to do something great.” 


So on he rode in his armor bright, 

His sword all keen for the longed-for fight, 

‘Laugh with us—laugh!” cried the merry. 
crowd; 

“Oh, weep!” wailed others with sorrow 
bowed ; 

“Help us!” the weak and weary prayed, 

But for joy, nor grief, nor need, he stayed, 

And the years rolled on, and his eyes grew 
dim, 

And he died—and none made moan for him 


He missed the good that he might have done, 

He missed the blessings he might have won, 

Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that is faithful in that which is Jeast 

Is bidden to sit at the heavenly feast. 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to ¢o something great. 
FLORENCE TYLEE, 

—Herald of Peace. 


OO 


THE CHRISTIAN’S JEWELS. 


My heavenly King said, “Give thy heart to 
Him, 

Bridegroom of souls, who waits thy love to 
win,” 


“T freely give my heart to Him,” I cried, 
“ How shall I deck me as befits His bride ? 


So poor I can no ornaments afford. 
What jewels can I wear to please my Lord ?” 


‘ Before I called thee well I knew thy need ; 
My royal Son, a gen’rous Prince indeed, 


Hath purchased for thee at a costly rate, 
All the adornments for thy future state, 


Thee with a gem of great price in His sight, 
A spirit meek and quiet, He'll bedight. 
(I Pet, iii. 4.) 


Wisdom, more prgcious than the rubies’ fire, 

A heavenly handmaid, all thou could'st de- 
sire, (Prov. iii. 15.) 

Shall give thine head an ornament of grace, 
And crown of glory time can ne’er efface, 
(Prov. iv. 9.) 


The wise reprover to the obedient ear, 
Like golden earring lends a beauty clear. 
(Prov, xxv, 12.) 


Mercy and truth about thy neck then bind ; 
They’ll give thee favor, and a godly mind, 
(Prov. iii, 3.) 


Thy good works modest, most. becoming 
dress 


Shall win the world thy beauty to confess, 
(1 Tim, ii, 10.) 


And so, betrothed in righteousness to Him, 
Thy blood-bought jewels never shall grow 
dim. (Hos. ii, 19.) 


And then at last another precious gift, 
With thoughts of which thy grateful heart 
uplift; 


One which the merchantman with goodly 
store, 
To gain sold all he had and prized this more, 
(Matt. xiii. 45, 46.) 


The Land of Heaven is that pearl of price, 
And there to sojourn will all wants suffice,” 


ADALINE L, F. DANIELS, 
Millville, Mass. 


ETERNITY. 


Praise, brethren, praise ! 
The skies are rending ; 
Praise, brethren, praise ! 
The fight is ending, 
Behold, the glory draweth near, 
The King Himself will soon be here, 
Eternity is drawing nigh, 
Eternity, Eternity ! 


Look, brethren, look ! 
The day is breaking ; 
Hark, brethren, hark ! 
The dead are waking. 
With girded loins we ready stand, 
Behold, the Bridegroom is at hand! 
Eternity is drawing nigh ; 
Eternity, Eternity ! H, Bonar, 


ooo. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—It is said that a treaty exists between 
England and Italy, providing for united action 
by those Powers on the west coast of the Red 
Sea. 

The Queen has consented to become pat. 
ron of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and has subscribed 
ten guineas to its fund. 

The great cantilever bridge across the 
Forth river at Edinburgh was opened with 
much ceremony by the Prince of Wales on 
the 4th inst. After that trains will begin to- 
run, and travelers in Scotland will be able 
to save 100 miles in ordinary travel. 


GERMANY.—It is reported that Prince Bis- 
marck, after resigning and giving up the seals 
of office, withdrew his resignation at the earn- 
est request of the Emperor. 

It is also said that the French Government, 
Austria, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark and Sweden have decided to take part 
in the Berlin Labor Conference which will 
open on the 15th of Third month, The pro- 
gramme of the Conference has been modi- 
fied. It was meant to legislate for Europe on 
social and economical questions, That too 
ambitious scheme has been abandoned, It 
will seek solutions of certain problems and 
will discuss remedies, but will not attempt to 
enforce them, It is this narrowing of the 
Emperor's original project which has made 
it practicable for France to accept his invita- 
tion to Berlin, 


ROUMANIA,—It is authoritatively stated that 
the cold has been so intense here that the 
wolves being on the verge of starvation, have 
invaded the towns and villages and devoured 
numbers of persons, In Bessarabia a mail 
cart was attacked and the driver and his 
horses devoured by these brutes, Hunting 
parties have been organized for the destruc- 
tion of the wolves under the leadership of the 
heir presumptive to the throne. 

ITALY.—As the inward bound train for Pa- 

lermo was crossing a desolate tract of coun- 
try on the Ist instant, the carriages were In- 
vaded by bandits who robbed the passengers 
of two thousand four hundred dollars in coin 
and all their valuables, It was discovered 
that the robbers were train hands who pef- 
sonated robbers, The passengers recovere 
their money, and consigned the robbers to 
jail, 
, BULGARIA,—It is said that Russia’s de- 
mand for the payment by Bulgaria of the at- 
rears of the debt incurred by the latter coun 
try at the time of the Russian occupationim- 
plies in an indirect way a recognition of Prince 
Ferdinand as the lawful ruler of Bulgaria. 

PeRSIA.—It is stated that the cholera has- 
abated in Persia, 
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Domestic.—A statement of the Treasury 
Department shows that there has been a net 
decrease Of $10,276,963 in circulation since 
Second mo. I, and a net increase of $6,90I,- 

in money and bullion in the Treasury 
during the same period. There was an in- 
crease in circulation of nearly $3,000,000 in 
silver certificates and a decrease of $8 000 000 
in gold certificates, There was also a large 
decrease in the circulation of gold coin, 
United States notes, silver coin and national 
bank notes. The increase in Treasury hold- 
ings was $4,500,000 in standard dollars, $2,- 
00,000 in gold coin and $2,000,000 in United 
states notes, There was, however, a decrease 
of nearly $2,000,000 in national bank notes. 
The total circulation on Third mo, 1 is stated 
at $1.426,104,391, and the total money and 
bullion in the Treasury on the same date at 
$664.018,034 

The Pan-American Conference has adopt- 
ed the report of the Committee on Patents 
and Grade Marks, recommending that all 
American nations abide by the Montevideo 
Congress to protect inventors, authors and 
manufacturers. 


The official report of savings banks of Mas- 
sachusetts shows that 992 276 of the deposit- 
ors are women, whose aggregate deposits ex- 
ceed $29, 300,000, 

Last week 737,401 bushels of corn were ex- 
ported, a total of 4.126.854 bushels since First 
mo. Ist, as compared with 764,265 bushels 
during the corresponding period last year. 


The East Tennessee Land Company, a 
syndicate composed of prominent Prohibition- 
ists throughout the country, has purchased 
300,000 acres of land near Emory Gap, Tenn. 
It is their puropose to establish here a Pro- 
hibition community. A town site has been 
laid out, named Harriman, The deeds pro- 
hibit the sale of liquoron any lands sold by 
the company. They have about $1,500,000 
subscribed, and applications still coming in. 
Twenty States were represented by the pur- 
chasers, and extraordinary sums were re- 
alized, lots selling as high aseighty dollars a 
front foot. 223 lots, 25 by 125 feet, were 
sold for $150.000° It is said that this same 
land was bought six months ago for $10 an 
acre, 

Eight men are imprisoned in the Rock 
Tunnel of the South Wilkes Barre Colliery, 
which is afire, and there is little chance of 
tescuing them alive. 

A section of a freight train on the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad 
broke down near Lakeville, Ohio, early on 
the morning of the 3d inst. and another sec- 
tion crashed into it. A tank car of gasoline 
exploded and scattered the burning liquid 
over the débris which took fire and was de- 
stroyed. Three men perished in the flames. 
The supposition is that they were asleep on 

e engine. 

Floods were reported through the West on 
the 27th ult., crippling the railways to acon- 
siderable extent. Large tracts of country 
Weresubmerged. Landslides and washouts 
are reported numerous, and telegraph wires 

nh in many places, Great damage was 
done 0 property along the course of the Big 
lami river. One family is supposed to have 

en drowned at a point near Hamilton, O, 


Despatches from Missouri and Kansas state 
that a blizzard from the northwest prevailed 
Mm these States on the 27th ult. Heavy snow 
Siorms are reported in lowa., 


Incoming steamers report having encoun- 
tered fields of floating ice and numbers of 


s, 

Reports from Northern Texas say that hun- 
eds of cattle have been frozen to death 
ng the present cold spell, 


Died. 


BALDERSTON.—Near Haddonfield, N. 
J., the toth of Twelfth month, 1889, Mark 
Balderston, aged nearly 69 years; an es- 
teemed member and overseer of Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting, but for the greater 
part of his life a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting for the Northern District ; 
where for some years he filled the position of 
overseer with fidelity and tenderness, During 
a protracted illness, which he bore with 
Christian patience and resignation, without a 
murmur, he was often heard to petition for 
health and strength and also to return thanks 
to his Heavenly Father for renewed favors 
and blessings. Many can testify to his 
humble walk and the religious influence he 
was concerned to maintain. He seemed to 
bear about him the marks of his Lord, He 
deeply felt his unworthiness, and that what 
he was he was by the grace of God.. When 
the summons came we believe that he was 
prepared to enter into the joy of his Lord, 
having his lamp trimmed and burning, 


“The Lord is nigh the broken-hearted and, 


saveth such as are of a contrite spirit.” 


WALKER.—Near Carthage, Indiana, First 
mo, 27th, 1890, Miriam Walker, in the 62d 
year of her age; a member of Carthage 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 


HILL.—At the residence of her son, John 
C. Hill, on Second month 14th, 1890, Tamar 
Hill, widow of Thomas Hill, deceased; a 
member and elder of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, Indiana, in the 89th 
year of her age. 

She with her husband formed one of the 
two first families of Friends who settled in 
this part of Indiana, and through the trials, 
privations and labors incident to pioneer life 
was faithful in the establishing and in the at- 
tendance of meetings both for worship and 
for discipline. A “ mother in Israel.” 


SWAN.—At his home in Boston, Mass., 
on the 15th of First mo., 1890, Ephraim E. 
Swan, aged 89 years and 9 months, after a 
short illness, 

He was a member of Boston Monthly 
Meeting, and for years sat at the head of the 
meeting. His life was quiet and uneventful, 
but his simple, child-like Christian character 
and the gentle graces of heart manifested 
through all his life, but most strikingly in his 
lingering old age, were most beautilul to see, 
and exerted an influence for goud upon all 
who knew him, 


WANZER.—In Alliance, Ohio, at the resi- 
dence of his sonin-law, Enos H. Brosius, 
Second mo, 13, 1890, Michael Wanzer, in the 
8oth year of his age, 

He was a man of a vigorous intellect, and 
had the moral courage to be true to his con- 
victions of right. He was the personification 
of industry, of uprightness inhis dealings and 
of truthfulness in his social life. 

His beloved wife, with whom he had passed 
more than half a century, had found a joyful 
entrance into rest five years before. Not- 
withstanding the keenness with which he felt 
this bereavement, the twilight of his old age 
was made bright by a confident trust in God, 
and he peacefully and patiently endured the 
intense suffering incident to his last illness, 

His remains were laid beside his wife and 
sons in the Zanesfield cemetery, Logan 
county, Ohio, 


EDGAR,—Our beloved friend, Elizabeth 
Edgar, departed this life at her home in 
Downingtown, on the evening of the 23d of 
First month, 1890, The sickness was of 


short duration, and those who knew her 
worth, and loved her, have the consoling 
belief that her pure spirit has gone to re- 
ceive the reward of “the just made per- 
fect.” A true and faithful sister and friend, 
who will be remembered as in a 


“ Peaceful rest at last 
With a sense of danger. past, 


and a future held in better hands than ours,” 


GAUSE.—At his residence in Westfield, 
Ind., Second month gth, 1890, Stephen A, 
Gause, son of Nathan and Mary Gause, aged 
nearly 63 years. 

He was warmly attached to the principles 
and testimonies professed and practiced by 
Fox, Penn, Barclay, Whitehead, and others, 
who suffered for Truth’s sake ; he was deep- 
ly interested in the cause of Peace and Tem- 
perance, and in his life and conversation 
strongly advocated these and other reforms, 
A few days before his death, he expressed to 
some Friends who visited him, his belief that 
a time was coming that would try the foun- 
dation of every one, and at the same time 
expressed a fear, that many professors were 
hewing them out cisterns, broken cisterns 
that would hold no water. The last year of 
his life was one of great affliction and suffer- 
ing, and his chief concern was to know a 
preparation for the final change ; often pray- 
ing “ that his sins might be forgiven, and if 
anything was in his way, it might be shown 
him,” frequently expressing, “I see nothing 
in my way.” A few minutes before his de- 
parture, being asked if he still felt Jesus near 
him, emphatically answered, “yes.” Those 
who mourn his loss are comforted in the be- 
lief, that through the atoning blood of Jesus, 
and the cleansing and sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit, he has been permitted to join 
the Church triumphant. 


JONES.—In China, Maine, First mo. 18th, 
1890, Jeremiah R. Jones ; an esteemed meme 
ber of China Monthly Meeting,aged 71 years, 

He was a life-long member of the Society 
of Friends, and in his early manhood made 
a public profession of faith in the Lord Jesus, 
in whose cause he continued to labor faith- 
fully and heroically till called to his final re- 
ward. 

A firm believer in the principles of the gos- 
pel as held by Friends, he was tenacious in 
their maintenance. 

During his last sickness which was pro- 
tracted and painful in the.extreme, his piety 
and fortitude were exhibited in a remarkable 
degree, evidencing that the same Saviour 
whom he had preached to others could sup- 
port and keep him in !ife’s last conflict. 

He was often engaged in fervent supplica- 
tion on behalf of his family and friends, and 
that sustaining grace might mercifully be 
granted him to the last. 

On one occasion as his Monthly Meeting 
was gathering his spirit was deeply bowed in 
prayer and out of the depths of his own suf- 
ferings he poured forth his soul in most earn- 
est petition for those with whom he had so 
often taken sweet counsel. 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of .that man is peace.” 


FELL.—At his residence, near Suffolk, 
Va., on the 4th of Second mo, 1890, Alex- 
ander L, Fell, aged about §2 years. 

He was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
moved to Nansemond county, Va,, the year 
after the close of the late civil war. His last 
illness was one of much suffering, which he 
endeavored to bear with patience. At one 
time he said to his family, “1 am happy. 
Look to ihe Lord. Leave it all with Him.” 
He gave good advice to his children, and 
soon after passed away without a struggle. 
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Hezekiah B. Baily, in Covington, Ky., on 
the 16th of Second month, 1890, Elizabeth 
Baily, wife of the late Ezra Baily, in the 
89th year of her age. 


Born in Centre County, Penn’a, she re- | 


moved with her parénts to Ohio in her early 
childhood, and knew much about the pioneer 
life. But out of its stern discipline came those 
traits of character which so conspicuously 
marked her long life, patient endurance, 
sturdy independence, a dislike of pretention, 
a love for the good and beautiful. She loved 
the Society of Friends earnestly, desiring to 
have it maintain its principles and testimo- 


nies, not in the oldness of the letter, but in the | 


newness of the spirit. 

Soon after her marriage in 1827, she re- 
moved with her husband to Cincinnati. Their 
home was the seat of the truest hospitality, 
and many of the Lord’s servants have re- 
ceived succor and refreshment under their 
roof, She had a remarkably bright, sunny 
spirit, attracting those with whom she came 
in contact, and her heart went out to young 
men, strangers in the city, in an especial 
manner, She occupied the position of Elder 


in Cincinnati Monthly Meeting many years, | 


and though reticent in speaking of her spirit- 
ual life, she was ready to give an answer in 
regard to her hope and trust with meekness, 
So, making the Lord her refuge, she realized 
that in thetime of trouble He did indeed 
hide her in His pavilion; so that she passed 
on her way serenely through the long period 
allotted to her. After longing to be released, 
yet thankfully enjoying all the brightness that 
came to her, at last the summons came to 


her on a bright, beautiful Sabbath morning, | 


and without a pang she gently glided from 
earthly vision, to be “ forever with the Lord.” 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published week! Send for specimen 


Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 
RCHITECTS & BUILDERS 








N & CO., PUBLISHERS, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 
Edition of Scientific American. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate oiiding. Price $2.50 a year, 
%cts.acopy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 

ed by apply- 

ing to MUNN 

& Co., who 

have had over 
ea! . 


40 rs’ experience and have made over 
400,000 applications for American and For- 

eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MuNnN & Co., and procure 
tmmediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 31 BRoaDWAY, N. Y¥- 
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LECTURES AT HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 





Dr. William T. Harris, of Washington, 
D.C., United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Third-day, Third mo. Ith, 7.30 P, M. 
“ Education as a Profession.” 

Charles E, Fitch, of Rochester, N. Y., late 
Lecturer on Journalism in Cornell University, 
Editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, Sixth-day, Third mo, 14th, 7.30 
P.M. “Journalism.” 

All friends of the College are invited. 

Other Lectures will be announced later. 





HE ANNUAL MEETING of Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane will be held in 


the Committee Room of Arch Street Meet- | 


ing-house, on Fourth-day, Third month, 19th, 
1890, at 3.30 P. M., at which the annual 
election for officers of the Corporation will 
be held. A full attendance of members is 
requested; no special notices will be sent. 


THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Secretary. 





OMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Association.—The different mission 
fields of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia are 
greatly in need of funds. Interested Friends 
are invited to send donations and subscrip- 
tions to Ellen W. Longstreth, Treasurer, 1012 
South 49th Street, or to Henrietta W. Pear- 
sall, Assistant Treasurer, 1615 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





HE EARNEST WORKERS WILL HOLD 
their Annual Meeting at Friends’ [nstitute 
Rooms, 1305 Arch Street, Phila., on Sixth-day, 


Third month 14th, 1890, at 3.30 P. M. 





QUEEN s,C'0.924 Suna. 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE<€ 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
CR ERG bey 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC’ 4 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP TION’ 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL.,.............se00005 $500,000.00 


other claims............++ eeseeee+4y733,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities............ 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890, 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H, Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot 

Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin ‘ham, 

Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 








| Third ma, 
Desirable Investments 


TO PERSONS WHO ARE SEEKING 4 
PERFECTLY SAFE AND DESIRABLE Jy, 
VESTMENT, I can unhesitatingly recommend g 
Bond paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 
tax, secured by a paid up capital of $500,000 and 
collateral deposited with The Girard Life Insur- 
ance, Annuity and Trust Company, of Phil. 
adelphia, as Trustee for the bondholders, Principal 
and interest payable at the office of “ The Girard,” 
where Bonds can be registered if desired. Price 
of Bonds par and accrued interest. For full de. 
tailed information apply to 


WM. P. HUSTON, 


9 years Actuary of the Girard Life Insurance, Annulty 
and Trust Company. 


Office in “‘ Girard Building.” 


TAILORING 


We have a splendid selection of sew 
sonable goods which we offer to make 
up to order at very reasonable prices, 

PLAIN COATS a specialty, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philad’a, Pa, 











A SILK DRESS, 


This is your op 
portunity. Anew 
departure. 

SILKS direet from 
the manufactur 
ers to you. 

Our reduced 
pane bring the 

est goods within 
reach of all, 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8. selling 
direct to cons 
summers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
, represented, or 
“money refunded, 
mSee our referen- 
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: ces. We are the 
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facturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ experi- 
ence. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS 





im the world. We offer these Dress 
in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Fram 
taise and Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. sie 
Send us a 2c.-stamp (to pay postage) an 
will forward you samples of all our styles free 
with prices; and you can see for yourselves. 


O. 8. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. es 
Refer, b rmission, to First Nationa: ! 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


4 to all parts of the U. 8: 
With each ‘Drees Pattern yards 
sent the buyer Ww: 
Sewing Silk, and enough Bilk 
ORAL LTT 


Braid to bind bottom of dress. 


THE GOODS s’oseiveieé {2.72% PREPAID 


